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Fellowships 1949-50 


MARIAN PASCHAL PUBLIC WELFARE FELLOW-  |f| 
SHIP: A stipend of $600 for tuition and $1125 for 
maintenance will be awarded for a three-quarter (nine 
months) program of study. Competition open to 
candidates between 21 and 35 years of age who meet 
the regular admission requirements, who have dem- 
onstrated qualifications for professional education 
through practice in the field of public welfare, and 
who will return to practice in a state where profes- 
sionally trained social workers are limited. Applica- | 
tions must be filed by March 15, 1949. 


NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH ACT FELLOW- 
SHIPS: Stipends of $2400 for a three-quarter pro- 
gram of advanced study in psychiatric social work 
beginning October 3, 1949, will be available provided 
funds for training under the National Mental Health 
Act are appropriated. Applicants must be graduates 
of accredited schools of social work who have dem- 
onstrated over a period of 3 or more years outstand- 
ing ability in professional practice. This period of 
study may be focussed on advanced clinical practice 
or on further development of supervisory skills. Ap- 
plications must be filed by April 1, 1949. 
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ACADEMIC YEAR 1948-49 


Winter Quarter begins January 3 


Spring Quarter begins March 29 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1949 


Dates to be Announced Later 
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Giving complete program and requirements for admis- 


Application blanks may be secured from the 
School. 


122 East 22nd Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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SMITH COLLEGE in 2¢ 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Educa- 
tional Programs Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Social Science. 


Plan A covers three summer sessions of academic 
study and two winter field placements in qualified 
casework agencies in various cities. This program 
is designed for students without previous training 
or experience in social work. 


Plan B covers two summer sessions of academic 
study and one winter field placement. This pro- 
gram is designed for students who have had satis- 
factory experience in an approved social agency 
or adequate graduate work. 


Plan C admits students for the first summer session 
of academic study. Students who elect a full pro- 
gram may reapply to complete the course pro- 
vided a period of not more than two years has 
intervened, 


Academic Year Opens Late June, 1949 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 
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SPECIAL REPRINTS 


from the “Campaign” Issue 


Selected articles and illustrations from the September special 
number of SURVEY Midmonthly are useful for money- 
raising Campaigns. 
Reprint #1 (8 pages) includes 
WHY WE GIVE by Lillian Brandt and Thomas Devine 
WHY WE VOLUNTEER by Clarice Pennock 
GOALS MUST BE HIGHER by Raymond N. Ball 


Prices for reprint #1 100-500 @ 


10¢ 


are: 12c—500 and more 
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#2. (4 pages) includes 
WHEN LABOR JOINS IN 
John Murphy 


CABOR ACTS FOR A BETIER COMMUNITY by 
Emil Rieve 


Reprint 


MAKING POLICY by 


Reprint #3 (4 pages) includes 
U.S.O. REVIVED by Lindsley Fisk Kimball 


+> 


Prices for reprints #2 


more (@, 5c 


SPECIAL QUANTITY RATES ARE AVAILABLE 
for this entire 40c issue of SURVEY Midmonthly 


and #3 are: 100-500 @ 6c—500 and 


2-4 copies @ 35c 


5-49 copies @ 30c 
50-500 copies @ 25c 


over 500 @ 17c 
Order from: THE SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 
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ORCHID FOR MRS. HENRY 


To Tue Eprror: The sketch “Dear 
Hellard” by Rachael Henry in June 
SuRVEY Muipmonruty illustrates a 
technique in rehabilitation that is 
worthy of trial by those associated with 
institutions for delinquent minors. May 
we see more of these stories from Mrs. 
Henry’s collections. 
New York City Eart ANDERSON 
Hortense ANDERSON 


CALLING ALL IVORY TOWERS 


Yo THE Epiror: I like Miss Maxine 
Maree’s suggestion in the August Sur- 
VEY MIpMoNTHLY that social workers 
concern themselves with more than 
technical competence and in particular 
with American history and world 
events. 

It is the richness and variety of 
knowledge and its use that helps dis- 
tinguish a skilled technician or crafts- 
man from a professional person or 
artist in human relations. Since the 
social worker is citizen as well as occu- 
pational specialist, his value in both 
capacities undoubtedly is enhanced by 
his familiarity with the varieties of 
human experience that have contrib- 
uted to what some are now calling 
“Our American Heritage.” ‘ 

In focusing an increased awareness 
of history on the worker’s relationship 
to clients is where I differ with Miss 
Maree. She points out, quite rightly 
I think, that social workers do not 
have a very satisfactory knowledge of 
either American history or international 
problems and that clients are equally 
lacking in these respects. So are other 
people. True, also, too many social 
workers are isolated in social work. 

One of the contributing factors to 
this isolation seems to me to be the 
worker’s concentration of attention on 
the client to the exclusion of the rest 
of the population. After all, most of 
the world is made up of people who 
are neither social workers nor clients. 
When the social worker extends her 
associations with the rest of the world 
there is a mutually enriching result. 

Being a social worker, I will use 
my prerogative of drawing from my 
own experience to illustrate what I 
mean. 

Recently the Freedom Train passed 
through Illinois. In each community 
there was a week of concentrated prepa- 
ration for the visit. Speeches, parades, 
bands, and other activities focused in- 
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terest on the train and its significance. 

At the ceremonies the night before 
the Freedom Train arrived in Kan- 
kakee, social work and American his- 
tory came together. When a group of 
non-social workers invited me, as a 
social worker, to discuss a topic of 
general interest before a general audi- 
lence, it seemed a matter of professional 
as well as personal interest. Although 
1 did not talk about social work, my 
approach to “Our American Heritage” 
was governed in part by my social work 
training and experience. 

I was certainly pleased to find that 
this approach interested others. Some 
of the audience liked it well enough 
to want a small group to meet the 
next day to discuss some of the impli- 
cations. A few others, who did not 
hear the speech, asked if they might 
read it and comment on it. 

Earlier this year, I had an oppor- 
tunity to see some of the bright and the 
blind spots in high school students with 
reference to American history and its 
present day implications. I was one 
of the judges of an essay contest on 
“Our American Heritage — Liberty” 
sponsored by the American Legion 
Auxiliary. It was encouraging to dis- 
cover some students writing, and hope- 
fully thinking, about liberty in relation 
to responsibility. On the other hand, 
the frequency with which they attrib- 
uted the Four Freedoms to the Con- 
stitution of the United States was 
appalling. 

I hope Miss Maree’s letter is stimu- 
lating thought about American history, 
international events, and the social 
worker’s place in relation to them, both 
as occupational specialist and citizen. 
Chicago, Il. AGNES REEDA 


GOING OUR WAY? 

To Tue Epitor: Our staff eagerly 
awaits each issue of Survey M1- 
MONTHLY since its “new look’”’ makes 
it a more interesting publication and 
too, if there is a chance that Kansas 
news will be included in the Mup- 
MONTHLY, our people don’t want to 
miss it. 

As librarian, I have observed that the 
Survey MIpMONTHLY is being more 
widely read and “picked up” more 
frequently, by our staff personnel. 

Again, best success and good luck 
to you! Mrs. Lois ScHMIDT 
Librarian, State Department of 
Social Welfare, Topeka, Kansas 
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A preprint of Mrs. Rich’s article, 
which starts on the opposite page, was 
sent to several hundred individuals 
familiar with the problems and accom- 
plishments of defense councils. THE 
SuRVEY believed that this was a 
timely subject but was hardly prepared 
for the spontaneous reaction. Well 
over a hundred replies have been re- 
ceived, some with several pages of 
thoughtful analysis. A dozen or more 
letters arrive daily at the time that we 
must go to press. 

Preparation of the article raised in- 
teresting problems in semantics. Mrs. 
Rich directed it to those who had been 
close to the organized domestic war 
program. For such, many wartime 
phrases have definite, though sometimes 
arbitrary meanings. “Social protection” 
is an organized anti-prostitution pro- 
gram rather than “a protection . 
against such obvious health and social 
hazards as seem to spring up with 
greater ferocity during a war period.” 
—Kidneigh. “Volunteers” means un- 
paid workers rather than people who 
enlist in the armed services. “Civilian 
manpower’ refers to the total volun- 
teer personnel and not to industrial em- 
ployes. ‘‘Protective services” involves 
air raid wardens, auxiliary police, and 
so on, rather than the military func- 
tions of the armed services. 

This partially explains why two 
newspaper reporters found the writing 
complicated and confusing and failed 
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Ye! Hear Ye! 


Town Meeting By Mail 


Participants listed on page 295 


to understand it, while one writer was 
certain that the average reader does not 
know what is meant by “it should be 
carried by a line organization to the 
local community.” Conversely, most of 
the initiate found it “crystal clear, 
practical, and timely, especially 
well impressed with its forthrightness.” 
“The article is certainly well written 
and I agree with it thoroughly in prin- 
ciple.”’—Harrell. 


Bouquets 
Both Mrs. Rich and THE Sur- 
VEY share in the compliments on 


this editorial project. “One thing I do 
like about her articles: she focused on 
the functions to be performed—the 
jobs which must be handled. She 
avoided dealing with either individual 
or ‘organization personalities.’ ” 

Johns. “T am glad you have written it 
at the present time.”—Roosevelt. ‘The 
article presents a subject which cer- 
tainly should be receiving more con- 
sideration nowadays than it is.’— 
Schramm. “The Survey Midmonthly 
is doing a real national service by pub- 
lishing Mrs. Rich’s article and com- 
ments on it by representative and in- 
formed individuals.’—Young. “It is 
indeed in the best traditions of the 
Survey Midmonthly to present ad- 
vanced thinking about the citizen in- 
terest in a defense program.”—Bach- 
man. “She has accurately identified 
the major mistakes of the past and 


makes excellent recommendations for 
remedying them.”—Winey. “I am in 
complete agreement with the general 
viewpoint expressed, viz., simplification 
and coordination of war services.”— 
Dearborn. 

-“T am for the clear cut proposal in 
Mrs. Rich’s article and think it ex- 
presses sound common sense. It pre- 
sents a logical sequence of development 


‘and areas of responsibility.”—Poftter. 


“The article is a clear exposition of the 
complex relationships involved in the 
field of community organization for 
war services. The article charts the way 
to avoid many of those distressing or- 
ganizational difficulties that all of us 
faced as we worked through the early 
months of World War II.’—Finke. 
“T am convinced this suggestion is the 
only possible answer.” —Van Slyck. 

“TJ want to commend heartily the 
initiative which The Survey has taken 
in trying to think through at this time 
various suggestions relative to a more 
effective organization of community 
services. I agree that it is shocking to 


note that we learn so little from past 
experience.”’—Mayo. 


Peace, Not War 


The need for sobriety in considering 
the subjects was pointed out in many 
letters. 


“I think that the reader should be 
cautioned that while it is reasonable to 
consider such plans, he should by neo 
means interpret the publication of 
such an article at this particular time 


(Continued on page 294) 
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or Communities’ and the Nation’s Sake 


How to Organize Future Civilian Services so as to Avoid 
Community Disorganization and Civilian Frustration 


WILMER SHIELDS RICH 


Wartime Chief, Volunteer Office Section, OCD 


In the summer of 1943, two years 
after the organization of the OCD and 
more than eighteen months after this 
country began to fight, one of the sec- 
retaries to the director of the federal 
Office of Civilian Defense showed the 
director of the War Services Division 
of the OCD a large brown package in 
a corner of her office. She remarked 
that she did not know what was in it 
but she had an idea it might be some- 
thing which he would want to see. And 
indeed she was right. For this cumber- 
‘some brown bundle contained records 
of the Council of National Defense of 
World War I, including the final re- 
port of Newton D. Baker who had 
served as chairman. The report re- 
viewed mistakes of World War I, 
many of which had already been du- 
plicated; suggested steps, some of 
which had been painfully rediscovered 
in 1941 and 1942. It seems incon- 
cetvable that such important material 
could have been allowed to be “lost.” 
But that is a fact. 

At present our country is in the 
initial stages of a stepped up national 
defense program, which is bound to 
have an impact upon communities 
throughout the nation. Industrial pro- 
duction has been stimulated by the 
necessity of producing material for the 
recently authorized seventy group air 
force. This increased industrial activity 
along with the expansion of military 
establishments under selective service 
will create community and civilian 
problems akin to those this nation ex- 
perienced in 1940 and 1941. To meet 
these problems, early and effective ac- 
tion is necessary. 

Last spring, representatives of na- 
tional health and welfare bodies were 
called to Washington to plan for 
emergency services in case the critical 
international situation should burst 
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Senior Consultant, Raymond Rich Associates 


into war. At the request of Secretary 
of Defense James Forrestal, the USO 
is being reactivated. Volunteers are 
again to be mobilized. Army advisory 
committees have been established in 
communities near camps to deal’ with 
army-community problems. 

To what extent will the government 
profit from the mistakes made and les- 
sons learned during World War II? 
It would appear that there will be no 
error in respect to the protective serv- 
ices. The Secretary of Defense re- 
leased in February of this year a re- 
port entitled “A Study of Civil De- 
fense,’ and known as the “Bull Re- 
port.” As far as it deals with the pro- 
tective services, the review and study 
appear to have been thorough, and the 
conclusions and recommendations are 
sound. 

That the civil defense agency should 
not be given responsibility for guiding 
communities’ organization of local 
services or mobilization of civilian 
volunteer manpower would be agreed 
to by all who had any experience in, 
or contact with, the Office of Civilian 
Defense in World War II. Many 
who are competent to know believe 
that the World War II set-up was 
handicapped from the start by virtue 
of having combined within one federal 
agency responsibility for the develop- 
ment of a technical protection service 
and responsibility for giving leadership 
to local communities with respect to 
their organization for the various war 
services and their mobilization of 
civilians. 

Organizing the country’s protection 
and assisting local communities tp or- 
ganize their resources and mobilize 
their volunteers are totally dissimilar 
functions and are not compatible in one 
agency. While the Bull Report cor- 
rectly points out that civil defense must 
never again be confused by having at- 


tached to the agency administering it 
any other types of activities, neverthe- 
less the important work of organizing 
community resources and mobilizing 
manpower cannot be written off as 
“extraneous activities’ to be “‘super- 
vised by other agencies.”* 

For it must be remembered that 
effective civilian effort in wartime has 
three parts: 

1. Effective protective services. 

2. Effective community organization 
for promotion of the various war serv- 
ices such as sale of bonds, price control 
and rationing, collection of salvage, ex- 
pansion of health, housing, child care 
and recreation programs. 

3. Effective mobilization of civilian 
volunteers. 

To be fully clear as to how the mis- 
takes made in World War II may be 
avoided, one must take a look at each 
of these functions separately. 


Protective Services 


The term, “civil defense” to describe 
the protective services, currently used 
by the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, is preferable to “civilian defense” 
because it provides a neater contrast to 
the term military defense. Responsibil- 
ity for civil defense has properly been 
incorporated into the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense since this work must 
be integrated with that of the various 
armed services. Civil defense should be 
organized throughout the nation, It 
does not permit of local community 
planning but should be nationally pre- 
scribed for each locality. It should be 
carried by a line organization to the 
local community. Even in the commu- 
nity its operation must be based on a 
‘line of command” not on community 
organization. 


If the Office of Civil Defense Plan- 


* “A Study of Civil Defense,” p. 8, released by 
the Secretary of Defense, February 1948. 
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ning, whith is new engaged in working 
out the plans for civil defense, will 
stipulate that each local unit be called 
a “Civil Defense Center” or “Unit,” 
but not a “Civil Defense Council” one 
could hardly pick a flaw in the current 
proposals. This seemingly minor point 
is far from minor when one considers 
that the word council implies that the 
local unit has the privilege of study, 
planning and subsequent action. Since 
civil defense involves a job of carrying 
out directives in a line organization— 
one with centralized authority—it 
does not lend itself to the processes of 
study and planntng. Moreover, the 
word “council” needs to be reserved 
for the group which will deliberate 
concerning the community’s organiza- 
tion of resources and mobilization of 
volunteers. 

‘Lhe federal Office of Civil Defense 
must be responsible for developing the 
technical program and have authority 
to see that its policies are carried out. 
Directives should channel through re- 
gional and state offices of civil defense 
to local civil defense centers. 


Civilian War Services 


During the recent war, the term 
Civilian War Services was used to de- 
scribe collectively many programs and 
services which the country needed but 
which were not related to direct enemy 
action. Some of these are needed as 
the nation prepares against possible 
war. At a time when it is hoped that 
war will not materialize some name 
such as “civilian services’ might be 
preferable. However, the term “war 
services’ is so fresh in the nation’s 
memory and has such a definite con- 
notation that it is used in this state- 
ment with the understanding that serv- 
ices called for because of preparation 
against war are implied as much as 
wartime services. 

The various civilian war services, 
while carried on in relation to the total 
program, do not have to function either 
under or in direct line with the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. They re- 
quire local community organization for 
their most effective development. While 
certain civilian, war services, such as 
sale of bonds and the collection of 
salvage, may be necessary everywhere, 
the need for others will vary among 
different communities. Day care, trans- 
portation, or housing programs may be 
emphasized in a town near a war in- 
dustry ; while hospitality, recreation or 
social protection programs will come to 
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the fore in a town near an army camp 
or naval station. 

The various permanent or temporary 
federal agencies with responsibility in 
each particular field should provide the 
federal leadership as to thé content of 
and standards for the various war serv- 
ices programs. They should work 
closely with the national private agen- 
cies in their respective fields. Among 
the federal agencies, for example, the 
Federal Security Agency is the author- 
ity on such matters as health, education 
and child care. Aided by competent na- 
tional private agencies, it should give 
leadership with respect to the technical 
side of such programs. 

While technical development and 
planning of the civilian war services 
programs is the responsibility of those 
in Washington, the execution of these 
programs takes place in the local com- 
munity. The early years of World 
War II showed conclusively the chaos 
which results when many federal 
agencies with emergency programs 
compete in the organization of local 
communities for the effective prosecu- 
tion of their different programs. ‘This 
confusion was responsible for much 
that was ineffective in local commu- 
nities. 

That confusion came about is not 
surprising when it is recognized that 
the executive orders of a number of 
agencies operating in World War Il 
gave these agencies authority to exer- 
cise leadership in the field of local com- 
munity organization. It was not until 
1943, when those in the War Services 
Branch of OCD with knowledge and 
experience in community organization 
were given authorrty and support, that 
it was possible to get a substantial 
number of the federal agencies to work 
cooperating with the Office of Civilian 
Defense. It was only when this 
happened that the organization of local 
communities for the zotal war program 
developed. ° 

Broadly speaking, civilian  pro- 
grams fall into two categories: (1) 
campaigns such as the sale of war bonds 
or the collection of salvage; (2) or- 
ganization of community services such 
as child care centers or recreation pro- 
grams. On the basis of this over-simpli- 
fication some people have advocated 
that there be two federal agencies to 
deal with these respective types of com- 
munity programs. But there are flaws 
in this type of reasoning, for many 
programs fall between the two major 
classifications. Examples include: nutri- 
tion, pre-induction training, emergency 
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transportation (including car pools), 


and emergency housing together with 
central registry. Moreover, experience 
in two wars has demonstrated that one 
local council can effectively plan, co- 
ordinate, and staff both campaign and 
service programs. While each federal 
agency concerned will provide local 
councils with technical program ma- 
terial, the advice and service to the 
local council on matters of organization 
should come from a single federal 
agency. 

’ The foregoing leads to the observa- 
tion that all federal agencies carrying 
on war services programs should be re- 
quired to work through an Office of 
Organization for War Services that 
combines a knowledge of local commu- 
nities with the experience and com- 
petence in community organization 
needed to mobilize community re- 
sources. 


Civilian Manpower 


That volunteer civilian manpower 
needs to be properly organized in war- 
time or in preparation for war is self- 
evident. In the current planning going 
on in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense references are constantly made 
to the place of volunteer manpower in 
civil defense. Moreover, the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense has also recog- 
nized that the aircraft warning service 
—which in the current planning is be- 
ing properly designated as a responsibil- 
ity of the armed services—will use 
volunteers. The importance of civilian 
volunteers will not be argued by any- 
one. But one must not forget that just 
as many federal agencies create chaos 
when they attempt to advise local com- 
munities concerning the organization 
of their resources, so many federal 
agencies create similar chaos when they 
attempt to advise local communities 
concerning the mobilization of their 
civilian manpower. Just as a single 
council has proven the best device for 
organizing war services, so a single 
office has proven the best place to re- 
cord the types of volunteer work and 
to register volunteers—both as individ- 
uals and as groups—and refer them to 
the kind of work for which they seem 
best suited. 

Again the only way to avoid confu- 
sion is to charge one federal agency— 
an Office of Organization for War 
Services—with the responsibility for 
leadership to the local communities 
with respect to mobilizing their civilian 
volunteers. 
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_ Office of Organization for 
War Services . 


The development of an Office of Or- 
sanization for War Services is thus 
portant for several reasons: 


1. So that programs of civilian war 
ervices will be transmitted to local 
sommunities in an orderly and rational 
manner that will utilize and not dis- 
ipate community strength and re- 

rces. 

2. So that program material will be 
sable by non-professiomal, civilian 
eeroups. (In wartime thousands of non- 
rofessional people must carry respon- 
ibility.) 

3. So that all civilians—regardless 
sof race, creed, national origin or or- 
ganizatiormal afhliation—will have a 
chance to serve as volunteers and will 
be referred to service in an orderly and 
effective manner. 

One agency will suffice because the 
knowledge and experience needed to 
develop community organization for 
war services is the same type which is 
needed to guide communities in mobil- 
izing civilian manpower. There is a 

background of twenty years of experi- 
ence in the organization of local com- 
munities for social welfare which dem- 
onstrates beyond a doubt that planning 
of services and the mobilization of vol- 
unteers are compatible within a plan- 
ning agency. 

The Office of Organization for War 
Services should be located in the Office 
of the President rather than in an 
agency responsible for one or more 
services or programs. This is essential 
if the office is to have the whole-hearted 
cooperation of a// agencies with respon- 
sibility for programs. Moreover, it 
should be the only federal agency 
whose legislative or executive sanction 
includes responsibility for local com- 
munity organization for war services. 

The major objectives of such an 
office would. be the skillful channeling 
of practicable war services programs to 
communities, guiding communities in 
organizing their resources and mobil- 
izing their volunteer manpower. 

The Office of Organization for War 
Services should function through re- 
gional and state offices but its actual 
leadership should be to local councils. 
These individualized local units are 
properly called “councils” because their 
work involves group study and plan- 
ning to devise the best way for com- 
munities to mobile their resources and 
manpower for the total war activity. 
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It should guide the local councils 
with respect to both their organization 
and their responsibilities. Through 
publications and field service it should 
give leadership with respect to such 
matters as: the committees that are 
needed in a local council, their struc- 
ture and function; the best methods of 
mobilizing civilian manpower for local 
services, civil defense or any phase of 
emergency activity. It should maintain 
constant contact with many of the local 
councils in order that grass roots ex- 
perience and opinion will play a part in 
the development of federal policy. 

The office should maintain close liai- 
son with all federal agencies having 
emergency programs, and cooperate 
in the production of their materials so 
that these will be community and citi- 
zen oriented. Through an inter-agency 
advisory committee, it could receive 
guidance on priorities in the develop- 
ment of programs and assistance in re- 
solving differences. 

Such an effice should maintain the 
closest liaison with whatever agency 
has the responsibility for functions car- 
ried during the last war by the Domes- 
tic Branch of the Office of War In- 
formation in order to insure the effec- 
tive timing of publicity in relation to 
the communities’ war services activities. 

It should, furthermore, maintain 
close liaison with such national bodies 
as the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Social Welfare Assembly, 
Community Chests and Councils of 
America and the National Planning 
Council, which are concerned with local 
community orgamzation for their speci- 
fic purposes. Such liaison is a means of 
assuring cooperation locally between 
established planning organizations and 
the emergency planning organization. 

As a means of strengthening civilian 
service, this Office should maintain 
close liaison with all national citizens 
groups—church, labor, service, club- 
women, and others—advising them of 
needed types of service, explaining why 
it is inexpedient to turn over to any 
one national voluntary group responsi- 
bility for executing any particular 
phase of the war services program and 
pointing to the vital role each can play 
by stimulating and distributing appro- 
priate material to its local counter- 
parts. 


Where Responsibilities Meet 


At one point there is need for co- 
operative planning by the federal Of- 
fice of Civil Defense and the Office of 


Organization for War Services. This 
pertains to the preparation for health 
and welfare services in the event of 
bombing or other emergency. At such 
a time hospital, ambulance and medi- 
cal service as well as food, clothing 
and shelter would be provided as part 
of the civil defense line - of - command 
operations. Advance planning in this 
area such as is now being done by the 
Office of Civil Defense Planning is 
required. Because the local agencies in- 
volved, both public and private, are 
among the most active in day-to-day 
civilian services, the Office of Or- 
ganization for War Services has a 
stake in such planning and should—as 
soon as it is created — be a party 
thereto. 

Both federal agencies should main- 
tain constant liaison relative to recruit- 
ment and use of volunteer manpower. 


Urgently Needed Steps 


As already stated, the Secretary of 
Defense has taken steps to initiate civil 
defense. Before long there will be 
legislation and implementation in this 
important field. That civil defense 
should receive prior attention is to be 
expected. But it must be remembered 
that this very attention stirs communi- 
ties, stirs people. In 1940 and 1941 at- 
tention given to the protective services 
so aroused many parts of the country 
that states and local communities were 
organized before the federal govern- 
ment had developed a pattern of opera- 
tion. 

Moreover, hundreds of local com- 
munities, in their effort to show their 
patriotism and be ready to aid the 
country, enrolled thousands of volun- 
teers months before there were any 
specific opportunities for service. ‘The 
resultant confusion and frustration are 
too well known to need further com- 
ment. 

If the civilian manpower of the 
country is not to be frustrated, and if 
all community resources are to be used 
to the full, an Office of Organization 
for War Services should be set up 
coincident with an Office of Civil De- 
fense. The President should be urged 
to appoint immediately a group conver- 
sant with community organization to 
develop a plan for an Office of Organ- 
ization for War Services, to draft the 
necessary legislation, and secure its 
passage in Congress coincident with the 
passage of the civil defense laws. When 
the laws are passed, the two Offices 
should be set up simultaneously. 
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Town Meeting 
(Continued from page 290) 


(rather than one or two years ago) as 
an endorsement for, or a belief in, the 
inevitability of war. 

“T do- not think that I am unduly 
sensitive about this point—as a re- 
sult of some of the sensationalism of 
some of our newspapers and the reck- 
lessness of some of our radio commen- 
tators, far too many people are increas- 
ingly succumbing to the notion that 
war is inevitable. Therefore, I believe 
that unless the reader is clearly warned 
in advance, the publication of an ar- 
ticle such as this and similar articles 
with the ‘let’s be ready’ point of view 
—while valid and necessary—can well 
become propaganda nails driven into 
the coffin of the ‘war is inevitable’ type 
of psychosis.”—Schreiber. 

“Perhaps if we cannot prevent the 
most serious mistake of all—that is, the 
mistake of having a war—the other 
mistakes will be minor, relatively 
speaking, that what we do about them 
will not matter too much.”—Pfeiffer. 
“T must confess it made me sick at 
heart to be compelled to think once 
more of preparation for war so soon 
after the last hideous nightmare. 
Nevertheless, I suppose we must pre- 
pare for any eventualities.’”—MacRae. 
“T will admit that my first reaction was 
a negative one because of the fact that 
we had to have such an article, but 
I know that is purely emotional.”— 
Howlett. “It is a shock to most of us 
to know that the leaders of our na- 
tional government feel the interna- 
tional situation again calls for civil de- 
fense mobilization. Since such is the 
case, then by all means we must look 
at our past mistakes with the slant of 
our special interest in people and in 
sound community organization.’’ — 
Bachman. 

“While it would be more appro- 
priate, perhaps, to call at this time for 
the establishment of an Office for the 
Prevention of War, still we all agree 
that we must be prepared for any 
eventuality—at least with blueprints. 
The OOWS is a blueprint which 
merits serious consideration.” —Perlis. 

“We are not, I hope, being prepared 
for another war but I should like to 
see us prepare to mobilize in this way 
for our own good and to make it possi- 
ble to reach people to encourage them 


to feel they can work for peace.”— 
Roosevelt, ; 


Now Is the Time 


There is obviously a widespread con- 
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cern lest this subject be slighted by 
those engaged in making national plans. 
“Tt is certainly not too soon to be 
thinking about plans—it is too late, 
and if the federal government wants 
to have an understanding and coopera- 
tive public, it must act now to set 
wheels in motion for central planning. 
With USO back in the picture, with 
citizens’ committees planning recrea- 
tional facilities for the new inductee, 
and with all the housing problems, care 
of children of working mothers, public 
education, etc., that come with de- 
fense planning, any national security 
depends on centralization of planning 
and general participation.” —Ewing. “I 
surely hope that something can be done 
now along the lines which have been 
outlined in the article.’”—Conrad. 


“Tt was with a great deal of relief 
that I read the preprint which you have 
kindly set me. Recently some of us 
.. . have been concerned for fear this 
important task was not receiving the 
attention it deserves in the plans set 
forth for civil defense. The fact that 
you are publishing this article at this 
time reassures me that the program will 
surely be brought to the notice of those 
now in authority.”—Tolan. 

“T can’t think of anything more 
timely than the article to appear in the 
October Survey Midmonthly, I believe 
that Mrs. Rich’s arguments should be 
placed at once before responsible gov- 
ernment officials, supported by evi- 
dence of nationwide conviction as to 
their urgency.’’—Lewis. 

“By all means give us an Office of 
Organization for War Services co- 
incident with an Office of Civil De- 
fense. and let us not mobilize any 
corps of citizen volunteers until there 
is a need, the job is analyzed and 
clearly defined, and training, super- 
vision, and recognition are provided.” 
—Duysing. “IT hope that this article 
will be given wide distribution and 
brought to the attention of the persons 
with whom rests the responsibility for 
formulating policies to govern such 
programs in the future.”—Anderson. 
“Tt makes so many sound points and at 
the same time raises so many impor- 
tant issues that it is difficult in a brief 
statement, to do much more than com- 
mend its essential analysis and major 
proposal. I wish it were possible to 
discuss, either with a group or even in 
writing, the probable details of the 
plan.”—Johns. “I find myself under- 
lining so many of the paragraphs and 
hoping that we will be able to pro- 
ceed correctly this time.”—Howlett. 
“The question is one which should cer- 


tainly receive discussion in many quar- 
ters.” —Grigsby. 


Journey Through Confusion 


Americans accept, and soon forget, 
restrictions or difficulties that they 
recognize as unavoidable. ‘They feel 
very differently about trials that are 
unnecessary. 

“American communities should not 
again be subjected to swarms of repre- 
sentatives of federal agencies compet- 
ing for attention and leadership. It is 
much too wasteful of human energy 
and that precious commodity—time. 
Furthermore, it leads to imbalance in 
programming and all those other evils 


inherent in uncoordinated planning 
and effort.”—MacRae. 


“The experience of World War II 
has certainly taught us that federal 
agencies coming into communities, 
without any knowledge of other pro- 
grams in effect, create chaos of the 
wildest order.”’—Ewing. “Representa- 
tives of individual agencies were often 
changed with such rapidity that there 
was a question of educating the con- 
tact person as to what had been done 
by his predecessor as well as to what 
the community was doing .. . at one 
time we were spending more time in 
reviewing what had been done, for the 
benefit of new personnel, than we were 
in accomplishment.”—Richardson. I 
had a strong feeling that there must 
have been in Washington many dif- 
ferent people or agencies of impor- 
tance, each of which felt that he or it 
was charged with the principal re- 
sponsibility of ‘saving the country’ in 
the matter of civilian war services as 
well-as in many other matters. Any- 
thing that will prevent any repetition 
of that kind of confusion will naturally 
be all to the good.” —Pfeiffer. 

“T am well aware of the confusion 
which the efforts of civilian war serv- 
ices produced in 1941 and the subse- 
quent war years. I appreciate the 
comments of Mrs. Rich and realize 
that these comments are based on 
knowledge of the good and bad poli- 
cies in the civilian defense effort.””— 
Laney. 

National agencies also suffered in 
the confusion. “We were asked by va- 
rious governmental agencies to enlist 
our people in setting up councils or 
citizens’ committees to put over cam- 
Ppaigns and_ service projects. This 
meant that we had to ask the same 
people over and over again to form a 
new council or new committee each 
time a new program came out. We 
believe that matters could have been 
greatly expedited and time and energy 
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Participants 


Direct quotations from the following participants are included in the discussion 
of the plan which Mrs. Rich proposes. The listing gives the reason for requesting 
an opinion which may or may not be the present official position. 

Selections from the scores of letters were made on the basis of the date on which 
replies were received, felicity of expression, past experience of correspondents 
and pure chance. Many other quotations from the scores of letters might just as 
well have been used. However, all of the main points which were made have been 


covered. 


Excerpts from letters received after our publication deadline and comments 
from those who first saw the article in this issue will be published in our December 
issue. The entire file will be available for any group studying this problem. Further 


comments by readers will be welcome. 


Joseph P. Anderson, executive secretary 
American Association of Social Workers 
Martha F, Allan,* national director 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 
Richard S. Bachman, managing director 
Council of Social Agencies of Metropolitan Detroit 
Gordon W. Blackwell,* director, Institute for Research in 
Social Science, The University of North Carolina 
Howard Braucher, president 
National Recreation Association 
Harold Braun, executive secretary 
Community Chest of Austin (Texas), Inc. 
Bradley Buell,* executive director 
Community Surveys, Inc. 
Irene Farnham Conrad, executive secretary 
Council of Community Agencies (Nashville) 
John B. Dawson, executive director 
Health and Welfare Council (Philadelphia) 
Ned H, Dearborn, president 
National Safety Council 
Grace T. Duysing, secretary, Volunteer Service Bureau 
C, of S.A., Kansas City, Mo. 
Rhea M, Eckel, executive secretary : 
New York State Citizens Council, Inc. 


Isabel M, Ewing, former director, War Services Program 
New Orleans Defense Council 


Walter W. Finke,* executive vice president 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


Lyman S. Ford, director, Health and Welfare Planning 
Community Chests and Councils of America 


Frances Goodall, executive assistant 
Social Planning Council of St, Louis and St. Louis County 
W. Cooper Green, mayor 
City of Birmingham 
Rall I, Grigsby, acting commissioner 
U. S. Office of Education 


Norfolk, Va. 


Mrs. Alfred F. Hess, member of the board of directors 
American Women’s Voluntary Services, Inc, 


Fred K, Hoehler, executive director 
Community Fund of Chicago, Inc. 


Howard W. Hopkirk, executive director 
Child Welfare League of America 


Russell J. Hopley, director, Civil Defense Planning 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 


Virginia Howlett, executive director ; J 
Travelers Aid Society of Philadelphia 


Hugh R, Jackson,* executive director : 
Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania 


Ray Johns, general secretary, Boston YMCA , 
’ formerly, national director of operations, USO 


George T. Kalif, director 


C, A. Harrell, city manager 


Richmond School of Social! Work 


John C, Kidneigh, associate director ‘ 
School of Social Work, University of Minnesota 


Ben Laney, governor 
iis State of Arkansas 


Frederick H. Lewis,* executive director 
Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund 
Douglas H. MacNeil, director, Div. of Community Services 
New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies 


Robert H. MacRae, managing director. 
Community Chest of Metropolitan Detroit 


Leonard W, Mayo, vice president 
Western Reserve University 

Roy T. Miles,* executive secretary 
Saginaw (Mich.) Community Chest 


Paul F, Nagle, executive director 


Durham (N.C.) Community Chest, Inc. 
H. W. Nisonger, director, Bureau of Special and Adult 
Education, Ohio State University 
Mrs. Hilda McFarland Penn, volunteer bureau director 
Community Chest of San Francisco 


Leo Perlis, national director 
National CIO Community Services Committee 


C. W. Pfeiffer, executive secretary ‘ 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Los Angeles 


Dr. Ellen C, Potter, deputy commissioner of welfare, 
New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies 


Hayes A. Richardson, director of welfare 

3 Kansas City, Mo. 
Lester H. Robb, executive secretary 

Community Chest of Lexington and Fayette County 


Mrs, Franklin D. Roosvelt 
first Chief of Civilian War Services Branch, OCD 


James S. Schramm* 
J. S. Schramm Company, Burlington, Iowa 


Dr. Julius Schreiber, director 
National Institute of Social Relations 


Elwood Street, executive director Community Chest and 
Council of Greater Bridgeport and Stratford, Conn. 


Charles P. Taft, formerly, director 
Community War Services Division, FSA 


Mrs. Thomas L, Tolan, Committee on Citizen Participation 
NSWA & CCC of A 


W. C. Van Laningham, assistant executive director 
Community Chest and Council of Greater Peoria, Ill. 


Kenneth P. Vinsel,* executive director hes 
Louisville Area Development Association 


Anna D, Ward, executive secretary : : 
Baltimore Council of Social Agencies 
M. L, Wilson, chief, Nutrition Programs, Food Distribution 
Programs Branch, U. S, Department of Agriculture 


Harold E. Winey, executive director ; 
Community Chest of San Francisco 


Luther E, Woodward, field consultant ; 
The National Committee for Mental Hygiene 


Donald Young, general director f 
Russell Sage Foundation 


Mrs. De Forest Van Slyck ; 
Committee on Citizen Participation, NSWA & CCC of A 


* Staff, consultant or committee member of Federal Office of Civilian Defense. 
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saved for all if the federal agencies 
carrying on war service programs had 
channeled through one central federal 
office, such as Mrs. Rich’s proposed Of- 
fice of Organization for War Service, 
and had utilized one community coun- 
cil in local communities to do the job.” 
—Allen. 

Although most of the brickbats were 
aimed at the federal services, at least 
two writers felt that the article “cer- 
tainly underscores the importance of 
putting one’s house in order in the 
local community and I suspect it would 
be helpful if we had some similar 
analyses of local experiences where 
likewise mistakes were made in the 
past.”—Dawson. 

“The development of social welfare 
services in this country has been hap- 
hazard rather than planned. We have 
too many social welfare agencies and 
the meaning of emergency problems 
brings pointedly to our attention the in- 
adequacy of our present state of or- 
ganization in the field of social wel- 
fare.’—Kidneigh. 


Two Kinds Do Not Mix 


There was almost equal unanimity 
about the importance of separating the 
protection services and the community- 
civilian services. ‘The separation of 
the protective ‘civil defense’ service 
from the work of assisting communi- 
ties to organize resources and mobilize 
their volunteers is certainly sound. ... 
It should help eliminate the confusion 
which resulted from ‘scrambling’ all 
the war service programs together and 
from the multiple approaches to local 
communities by federal agencies.” — 
Johns. “The principal mistake of the 
OCD—it always seemed to me—was 
in creating unnecessary confusion dur- 
ing the early part of its organization 
and operation. For that reason J like 
Mrs. Rich’s sharp distinction between 
‘civil defense’ and ‘civilian services,’ 
and her proposal to lodge clear re- 
sponsibility for the latter in a new 
‘Office of Organization for War Serv- 
ices.’ ”—Buell. 

“Our experiences in 1941-5 proved 
to us that the so-called ‘protective sery- 
ices’ of civil defense should be organ- 
ized and administered independently 
of the ‘war services.’ Each should have 
its own federal office or agency to 
which it could look for guidance and 
assistance, and through which all fed- 
eral activities concerned with the ‘sery- 
ices’ would be channeled.”—Green. 

“T heartily approve the distinction 
drawn between civil defense and mo- 
bilization of resources and volunteers. 
I believe organizations should be set 
up upon that distinction.” — Penn. 
a . and it seems to me that the 
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recognition of this distinction should 
be basically important for an avoidance 
of the same confusion in the future.” 
—Kalif. “It is true beyond question of 
doubt that the combination of responsi- 
bility for protective services with the 
task of organizing communities and 
mobilizing volunteer manpower not 
only for civilian protection but the myr- 
iad of community wartime services, was 
a mistake. Those responsible for civi- 
lian protection properly chafed against 
the ‘unmilitary’ approach of com- 
munity organization.’—Jackson. “Her 
distinction between civil defense and 
the organization of community war-re- 
lated services seems quite sound. Cer- 
tainly the former type of activity lends 
itself best. to line-of-command opera- 
tions while the latter can be done best 
only by the constructive use of com- 
munity resources to meet community 
needs both in peacetime and wartime.” 
—Nazgle. “I most thoroughly agree the 
two jobs require different kinds of 
skills and interests and one or the other 
must suffer if the two are put to- 
gether.’ —W ard. 

“To public officials and the so-called 
‘practical’ men, generally, the civilian 
war services appeared to be ‘busy work’ 
suitable for women and social workers. 
Yet as Mrs. Rich states, these activities 
cannot be written off as extraneous. 
These are necessary jobs requiring a 
different kind of skill than the protec- 
tive services.”—MacRae. ““Whether by 
good luck or by foresight, we were 
fortunate during the days of OCD in 
having rather complete separation 
in our local OCD office and we 
saw how much more effective the work 
was conducted than in some other 
places we knew where there was little 
or no separation.”—Braun. “Most of 
us who served in OCD will surely 
agree that the ‘protective services’ of 
civil defense should be incorporated in- 
to the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense and that ‘war services’ should be 
entirely separate.”—Schramm. 


“T also agree with her that the 
mobilizing of manpower and the or- 
ganizing of community resources can- 
not be written off as ‘extraneous ac- 
tivities’ to be ‘supervised by other 
agencies.’ ”°—Tolan. 

There is cause for reassurance in 
learning that the recently organized 
Office of Civil Defense Planning “has 
recognized from the beginning that the 
many other war services, in which com- 
munities will be asked to engage during 
a period of war, should have organized 
direction for their effective discharge 
and the most productive use of the 


volunteer manpower required to ac- 
complish them.’”—Hof/ley. Some corre- 
spondents stressed the importance of 
not having civil defense volunteers re- 
cruited on an uncoordinated basis. It 
is to be hoped that this matter will be 
further considered by the OCDP. 

On the other hand, there were one or 
two persons who were “not sure that 
I agree with Mrs. Rich about the need 
for having separate agencies in Wash- 
ington head the two programs. Of 
course, experience in World War Il 
did demonstrate that problems arise 
when their administration is centered 
in one agency. But, speaking from lo- 
cal experience, it seems to me that the 
best results are obtained when responsi- 
bility for their over-all integration into 
community life is placed upon one citi- 
zen organization. ‘This lessens the risk 
of competition, permits the utilization 
of volunteers in various capacities and 
avoids establishing a hierarchy of com- 
munity services. I would, therefore, 
prefer to see the question of one over- 
all national organization heading the 
total civilian defense organization as we 
had during the last war, or two agen- 
cies, left open for further study. ‘That 
neither phase can operate without the 
other with any real prospect of success 
is, to me, self-evident.” —MacNeil. 


Guidance and Flexibility 

None would disagree with those who 
pointed out that it would be undesir- 
able and inefficient for the federal gov- 
ernment to prescribe a uniform or- 
ganization for all communities. 

“T find myself basically in agree- 
ment with the proposals set forth. 
However, should another war develop, 
the tendency will be to swing to au- 
thoritarian organizations with direct 
lines of command to local communities 
and in turn to individual citizens. All 
possible measures should be taken to... 
preserve individual freedom in an 
emergency. Emphasis should be placed 
on the guidance of local war services. 
These councils should be kept as inde- 
pendent and autonomous as is possible. 
Individual and community initiative 
will be strangled if decisions are 
handed down from the top.”—Van 
Laningham. 


“One of the most delicate and skill- 
ful tasks before a federal office advis- 
ing either local community services or 
manpower mobilization would he, it 
seems, to help communities do their 
job through a natural democratic proc- 
ess rather than through artificial direc- 
tion. Experienced field consultants who 
thoroughly understand sound commu- 
nity organization could help consider- 
ably to make this possible.”—Goodall. 
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“I hope that clearer emphasis can be 

dlaced on the need for using existing 
social services in the local communi- 
ties, particularly the public services, 
because many of these are organized 
d supported partially by federal 
‘funds although operated under state 
or local administration. These agencies 
would be in a position to help con- 
ssiderably in developing any local pro- 
sgram.”—Hoehler. “I should also like 
'to see closer working relationships than 
»existed during the past war between 
the ‘civilian war services’ and the all- 
time agencies—national, state and 
local—where there are well established 
all-time agencies in relation to the spe- 
cial subjects of concern to the civilian 
war services program. There was 
greater carry-over value, I believe from 
the civilian war services programs in 
those localities where there was no com- 
petition between the emergency organ- 
ization and the all-time organization.” 
—VW ard. 

A few of the correspondents had 
definite ideas about local auspices. One 
assumes that the auspices would be the 
municipal government “which could 
bring together both public and private 
-agencies.”’—Richardson. Another thinks 
that “local war services councils ought 
to be set up geographically on a natural 
metropolitan-area basis. If there were 
particular matters which could be 
solved only upon a municipal level, 
then whatever organization might be 
required should be a subdivision of the 
over-all local war service council.”— 
Pfeiffer. “It might be worthwhile em- 
phasizing also that in the local com- 
munity the organization of all services 

might well be handled by local commu- 
nity chests and councils and volunteer 
bureaus where they exist—as going 
concerns available for mobilization and 
coordination of community resources 
as needed; or, at least, they should be 
invited to serve as the health and wel- 
fare sections of local war service coun- 
cils.”—Street. 

“The type of federal set-up which is 
recommended should set the stage for 
finding the proper answers to certain 
local problems which are not discussed 
in this article. These problems include 
the structure and auspices and existing 
planning groups of volunteer services. 
I feel that if the guiding principles in 
finding the answers to these local prob- 
lems are flexibility and a desire to util- 
ize existing machinery and resources to 
the fullest extent, not too much difh- 
culty will be encountered.”—Ford. 
“What happens in wartime should 
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definitely be geared into what is being 
developed in peacetime, rather than the 
imposition of some new planning struc- 
ture irrespective of what particular 


communities already have.”—Black- 
well. 


Dissenting Opinions 

In view of the fact that the subject 
was a basis of continuous controversy 
during the war, it was surprising that 
only two or three persons were “not 
at all sure that such activities as selling 
war bonds and other activities such as 
promoting the development of an ade- 
quate program of child care centers 
must, necessarily, be under the direc- 
tion of the same organization at the 
local level.” —Pfeiffer. 

Another surprise was to hear from 
only two people who believe in having 
the agencies responsible for program 
undertaking their own organization and 
“do not see any reason to think that 
a separate organization should be set 
up to do the job that you are talking 
about. It should be done by an organ- 
ization related to the primary functions 
involved, which are just as they were 
in the last war, recreation, health, 
education and welfare.”—Taft. “Our 
own experience in the Office of Educa- 
tion during the last war leads us to be- 
lieve that, as respects elementary and 
secondary schools, the existing federal 
channels of relationship to State De- 
partments of Education and through 
them to local communities should be 
utilized in all matters of war-related 
community activities in which school 
teachers and pupils are called upon to 
participate, such as pre-induction train- 
ing, vocational training of less than 
college grade, recruitment of victory 
farm volunteers, salvage campaigns, 
war bond and stamp sales and the like. 
Rather than set up new war federal 
agencies with duplicating staff, we be- 
lieve it would be desirable to utilize 
and expand the staff-and facilities of 
existing federal agencies, which is to 
say, in the case of war-related civilian 
activities involving elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, particularly those of 
the U. S. Office of Education.”— 
Grigsby. 


One Office of Community 
Organization 
Nearly all the other replies stressed 
the belief: ‘“The suggestion is sound, 
that one federal agency, an Office of 
Organization for War (or Defense) 
Services, be made responsible for na- 
tional governmental leadership for all 
the community services which require 


community organization effort. ‘Two 
approaches to local communities—one 
on a ‘line’ basis for essential and effec- 
tive civil protective services, and one 
for guidance on community organiza- 
tion of other services needed in par- 
ticular communities—is enough.” — 
Johns. “In World War II the jockey- 
ing for position by the federal agencies 
went far beyond the funny stage and 
indicated again a need for more unified 
action.”’—Bachman. ‘“‘Often the sly in- 
nuendo bred from jealousy is just as 
damaging in material sent out as if they 
had directly recommended another 
course of action.”—Robbd. 

“As one who worked in our county 
war council, with communities ranging 
from large to small, in the program 
which recruited, trained and placed 
volunteer civilian manpower in the 
war services, | would very much favor 
the proposal to establish a federal Office 
of Organization for War Services. 
Moreover, I also believe with Mrs, 
Rich, that such an office should be lo- 
cated in the Office of the President.” 
—Eckel. 


“TJ am in accord with her proposal 
for an Office of Organization for War 
Services. There is no doubt that an 
office of this kind established in 1941 
would have prevented much of the 
confusion during the last war.”— 
Vinsel. 


“T would hope that her program in- 
cluded, as I believe it does, power in 
the Office of Organization for War 
Services to indicate to local communi- 
ties that there is only one type of local 
council needed, individualized, of 
course, to the communities’ own need 
and that all other federal agencies deal- 
ing in any way with the local commu- 
nity would have their plans approved 
by the Office of Organization for War 
Services before any material was publi- 
cized or any communities visited.”— 


Robb. 


Office of the President 

The term ‘Office of the President” 
as a means of explaining the broad and 
important nature of the proposed office 
and its interagency role seemed well 
understood by all. It was properly 
assumed “that Mrs. Rich does not in- 
tend to suggest a direct responsibility 
to the President, in view of the press- 
ing obligations upon this high office, 
particularly during  wartime.”— 
Jackson. 

“T also agree that placing this over- 
all responsibility with any single oper- 
ating agency which is concerned with 
program content, but which inevitably 
cannot cover all program matters which 
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must be transmitted to the states and 
communities, is unsound.”’—Jackson. 
“T agree that such a federal service 
should be located in the Office of the 
President of the U. S., because nearly 
every part of the government has some 
stake in helping.” —Braucher. 

« ~ . none, I believe, who worked 
both in Washington and in a local 
community during the war will dis- 
agree with her basic principles: that 
the Office of Organization for War 
Services should be separate and distinct 
from the Office of Civilian Defense; 
that it should be located in the Office 
of the President; and that it be the 
only one with responsibility for com- 
munity organization.’—Mziles. 

The nutrition program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture was a federal 
program which, from the very start, 
was administered on the basis of unre- 
served cooperation with OCD. The 
director of this program comments 
“from the angle of our experience with 
the development of the nutrition pro- 
gram under the defense program. Dur- 
ing the postwar period and after the 


discontinuance of the OCD organiza- 


tion, the nutrition program was not 
lost along with the civilian defense 
structure. Yet it could and did, I 
think, integrate itself very effectively 
with the OCD work, here in Wash- 
ington, in the states, and in the com- 
munities during the period the OCD 
was operating. 

“What I am trying to say is that 
‘subject-matier’ programs organized 
along the lines of the nutrition pro- 
gram can be easily related to a service 
agency whose basic purpose is to pro- 
mote effective community organization 
and to encourage needed community 
programs on a_ national basis.””— 
Wilson. 

Only one writer asked, ‘““Why not 
locate in the Federal Security Agency 
the services which it is proposed to 
locate in the Office of the President ? 
This would permit a centralization of 
responsibilities, a knitting together of 
related services in the FSA and avoid- 
ance of some of the frustrations which 
a new unit of service would impose.” 
—RHophkirk. Nevertheless, if plans pro- 
ceed this may well become the con- 
troversial issue. 


Additional Thoughts 


Some interesting comments and sug- 
gestions were made about specific as- 
pects of the plan. “Mrs. Rich’s sugges- 
tion that the proposed office have an in- 
teragency advisory committee is a must 
and I should lke to suggest further 
that there also be attached to such an 
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office an advisory committee, to con- 
tinue throughout the life of the office, 
composed of representative citizens 
apart from government who have been 
active in community organization and 
citizen education and participation. 
The experience and know-how of such 
a group could prevent many of the 
previous mistakes, and could demon- 
strate ‘the citizen participation in the 
program of his government.” —Eckel. 
“T think there would be virtues in a 
strong national advisory council for 
the war services program. ’—Bachman. 

“T do think Mrs. Rich is too quick 
in ruling out the place of local advisory 
councils for the civil defense program.” 
—Bachman. “Even the army has been 
learning some democracy and finds it 
cannot impose a service on a community 
no matter how much designed for the 
community’s own protection. In other 
words, I am skeptical of the ability of 
a direct line organization to do a 
nationwide job without a good meas- 
ure of collaboration at the local level. 
This only further accentuates the need 
for a central office of organization for 
war services. To use but one example 
in the field of my own interest, namely, 
mental hygiene, just how would the 
civilian defense authority propose to 
deal with mass panic reactions apart 
from the utilization of local personnel 
and organizations.”—W oodward. 

“The first thing, then, is for us to 
be convinced of our own just cause, 
to know what we want and to drive 
for it, to protect our cherished demo- 
cratic institutions at all costs, to select 
from among us inspiring leaders with 
great social vision rather than brilliant 
file clerks, and then do the best we can 
to establish the kind of channels and 
organizations and utilize the kind of 
methods and techniques that will do the 
best job in the fastest time at a mini- 
mum of human costs. Mrs. Rich’s 
document is a contribution toward such 
an organization and_ technique.”— 
Perlis. 

Should Not Lag 

Timing was stressed by many, and 
a belief that “certainly these other 
community services should not lag be- 
hind the organization of civil defense 
services. While one inevitably ap- 
proaches such further ‘organization for 
war with great reluctance, the two 
phases of organization should proceed 
simultaneously.”—Johns. “I certainly 
subscribed to her suggestion that the 
developments of the War Services 
should parallel the development of the 
Protection Services and should not be 


left until an emergency is upon usa 


—Nisonger. 


‘There should be thorough planning ~ 


and organization for war services... 
paralleling provision for civil defense 
now being developed on the initiative 
of the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. My concern about this matter is 
based not only on the logic of the situ- 


ation but also on my personal observa- 


tions in Washington during World 
War II and the preceding defense 
periods.” —Young. ‘“‘I should hope that 
such an organization would precede the 
establishment of state and local coun- 
cils, so that much of the waste present 


in the pattern of organization during 


World War II could be avoided. We 
suffered greatly in our local councils 
from conflicting directives stemming 
from federal and state offices and from 
the lack of planning.” —Ecékel. 

A specification for the immediate 
future was to ““(1) Man the office at 
the top with mature personnel, trained 
and experienced in community organ- 
ization, (2) develop the program on 
the basis of precise knowledge of needs 
in the particular ‘camp’ and ‘industrial’ 
communities which are being subjected 
to special strain on account of the 
peacetime mobilization program.”— 
Buell. 

All-Time Need 

Evidence of some _ fundamental 
thinking was shown by the comments 
of those who in the postwar years had 
come to “. . . feel that somehow there 
should exist, for service in connection 
with non-emergency and more perma- 
nent objectives, a structure through 
which community and volunteer re- 
sources can be utilized when any pro- 
gram reaches the levels of a national 
concern.”—Wilson. “. . . that some 
kind of a federal office charged with 
the responsibility of coordinating fed- 
eral domestic programs at the commu- 
nity level would serve a useful purpose. 
It is not too early right now to estab- 


lish an Office of Organization for Fed- 
eral Services.”—Schramm. 


“I feel that communities should be 
organized for volunteer service on a 
permanent basis, so that the organiza- 
tion and services can be mobilized at 
short notice for any purposes of dis- 
aster of various kinds. There is a con- 
stant need for citizen participation in 
setting up child care, housing, informa- 
tion bureaus, etc. So that instead of an 
Office of Civilian Defense or an Office 
for Organization of War Services, I 
should like to see some federal Agency 
on Citizen Participation through 
which all general directives might 
come right down to towns or commu- 
nities where such citizens’ council as 
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Executive Director, Community Surveys, Inc. 


Evidence piles up that what 
“SURVEY MIpMONTHLY now describes 
as the “Welfare Movement” js enter- 
jing another of those periods in which 
it must go through the wringer of local 
‘community self-examination. Public 
welfare ‘investigations’ have made 
national news. Awareness of the in- 
separability of the problems of families 
and children which has been increasing 
for a decade, is now resulting in com- 
bined studies of family and children’s 
services. National health experts are 
busily engaged in local surveys, some 
limited to the traditional areas of 
public health, but others reaching out 
to include the “chronic” degenerative 
diseases. The wartime recreation boom 
is settling down to a more stable com- 
munity demand for master plans. 

This is reminiscent of the middle 
Thirties—when the amount of local 
replanning, reorganization, surveys, 
and self-studies reached an all-time 
peak. Then, communities were still 
struggling with an overwhelming bur- 
den of unemployment relief. Both 
local tax and private financial re- 
sources had been drying up during the 
years of the deep depression and these 
two factors gave a crisis tinge to much 
of the self-examination of that decade. 
Although the stark compulsions of un- 
employment relief and financial strin- 
gencies are not now present, we still 
see some analogies in the motivating 
forces of the Thirties and those of the 
later Forties. Happily, the current set- 
ting differs from that of a dozen years 
ago in these two important respects. 

Intense preoccupations for half a 
decade with emergency problems of 
wartime lead to the need for commu- 
nity readjustments, as did a comparable 
preoccupation with the emergency 
problems of the depression. 

Nor is there a too great difference 
in the origin of the spark which is 
igniting the process of local self-ex- 
amination. Sometimes it is a belligerent 
large contributor, irate councilman or 
legislator. Sometimes it is a crusading 
press, or a friction between agency or 
community interests or fear that expan- 
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sion of service will be blocked by the 
stone wall of financial limitations. 
Sometimes—and happy indeed is the 
community where this is the case—it 
is in lay or professional statesmanship 
of a quality which recognizes the value 
of periodic, objective stock-taking. 

Fourteen months from the time this 
issue of SURVEY MipMonTHLY finds 
its way into the hands of its readers, 
Father Time will be turning the half- 
way corner of his inexorable march 
through the turbulent confusion of the 
twentieth century. The Middletowns 
—those vigorous and lusty urban in- 
fants of the early 1900’s—have now 
grown to a maturity which gives a 
dominant characteristic to our mid- 
century way of life. Many of them are 
paying the penalty for excesses in their 
youth. All of them recognize a hard 
core of community responsibility for 
the preservation and enhancement of 
that individual well-being, the syn- 
thesis of which characterizes a com- 
munity’s own well-being. In discharge 
of that responsibility, they are spend- 
ing sums that earlier would have 
seemed fabulous. 


Research in Community Planning 


To add to the scientific “know how” 
of such stock-taking is one of the pur- 
poses for which The Grant Foundation 
made its appropriation to Community 
Surveys, Inc., for a three-year project. 
(See Survey MimpMonTHLY, October 
1947, page 284.) Essentially, this ar- 
ticle is a report of progress during the 
first year. 

It would be difficult to overestimate 
the values which have accrued to us 
from the experience and materials ac- 
cumulated in the scores of local studies 
and surveys during the Thirties and 
Forties, participating in which were 
many of the professional specialists now 
associated in Community Surveys, Inc. 
This is particularly true of those 
studies where a fortuitous combination 
of survey personnel and local leader- 
ship made possible a pioneering ex- 
ploration of principles in fact finding, 
organization, and coordination which 


have a more widespread applicability. 

The major research value, however, 
that has come from the analysis of this 
experience and these materials lies in 
revealing the particular things that we 
do not know about scientific methods 
for taking stock of over-all programs 
of community service. Definitive recog- 
nition of the things “which you do not 
know, and which you need to know” 
is the foundation for true research in 
community planning as for any scien- 
tific endeavor. 

The underlying difficulty in scien- 
tific procedures for community stock- 
taking can be rather simply expressed. 
It is this: 

Almost no. single local agency has 
complete responsibility for meeting a 
particular problem. It serves only a 
segment of that problem. Sometimes 
the restrictions are mainly quantitative 
because there are other agencies serving 
in the same area, or, for other prac- 
tical reasons, the agency can attempt 
to serve only a portion of the total 
number of people in the community 
whose problems are of a particular 
sort. Sometimes the restrictions are in- 


herent—the problem is one which re- 


quires several kinds of specialized serv- 
ices for its proper solution or treat- 
ment—and the agency does not provide 
all of those specialties. 

Local public health departments are 
an exception, since they long have had 
over-all responsibility for the control 
and prevention of communicable dis- 
ease. But even here, the health depart- 
ment has only indirect responsibility 
for the provision of medical treatment 
of people with most of these diseases, 
has not universally accepted the full 
responsibility for health education, and 
is only now beginning to develop re- 
sponsibilities in connection with non- 
communicable diseases which at pres- 
ent constitute the major causes of death. 
Another rapidly emerging exception 
may be found in the almost exclusive 
responsibility which the public welfare 
departments of many communities now 
have for the problem of dependency. 

Almost everyone has long been 
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aware of the underlying problem in 
local programs of community service. 
It is the way in which agencies have 
come into being and, practically speak- 
ing, the only way in which they could 
have come into being. 


Three Obstacles 


There has been much less awareness, 
however, of three fundamental ob- 
stacles which this underlying fact puts 
in the road along which must proceed 
the development of scientific pro- 
cedures for planning and stock-taking. 
The first obstacle is the lack of avail- 
able or accurate data in most areas, 
other than public health, about the 
number of people in the community 
with the particular types of problems 
that require various special services. 
That such data are elemental to any 
scientific evaluation of the “adequacy”’ 
of services and knowledge of “trends” 
in the spread of particular problems 
throughout the population is a factor 
of high importance to sound long 
range planning. 

From their knowledge of conditions 
in other communities, experienced sur- 
veyors can, to be sure, generally in- 
terpret such facts as are available in 
individual agency records, sometimes 
supplemented by special samplings 
taken as part of the survey, and often 
make good estimates of community 
need and the adequacy of service in re- 
lation to it. Furthermore, from their 
special knowledge of what is good and 
what is poor practice, they can come 
to sound judgments as to whether or 
not the community is getting the best 
possible value from the facilities which 
it now has. These latter judgments 
however are in the realm of “efh- 
ciency’ and should not be confused 
with those which relate to the measure- 
ment of “need.” 

The second obstacle is a corollary of 
the first. All agency records about the 
problems of individuals and families 
quite logically have been developed to 
serve the administrative purposes of 
the particular agency. So that even the 
list of problems used by agencies which 
work in the same field will differ 
greatly. 

This lack of uniformity makes it im- 
possible readily to get accurate com- 
munitywide data about the types of 
problems presented, even by the people 
who have been known to the social 
agencies. 

The first step in surmounting both 
of these first two obstacles is clearly 
one of “classification.” That is, a start 
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in developing an over-all classification 
of the types of problems affecting the 
people of the community, which will 
have maximum usefulness for commu- 
nity planning, and securing data about 
the spread of problems. 

As the ultimate purpose is planning 
for service, the sound basis for such a 
classification is etiological—that is, re- 
lated to causation. 

Whether service be for diagnosis 
and treatment, or for more general 
help and assistance in achieving secur- 
ity, satisfaction, good health, the key 
factor is in why the service is needed. 
There is as yet scientifically precise 
knowledge of causation in few areas 
of human difficulty or need. While any 
classification so rooted will require 
constant revision, it has seemed sound 
to try to develop our concepts within a 
framework of what is now known 
about the nature of various types of 
human difficulties and what can be 
done to meet them most effectively. 

Clarification and eventual surmount- 
ing of the third obstacle also requires 
“classification.” In any community each 
agency provides at least one and often 
more particular types of service that 
are related to a particular problem. 
But the kind of service rendered by an 
agency in one community and that by 
an agency with a similar name in an- 
other is subject to considerable varia- 
tion. And in the same community the 
functions of administration and opera- 
tion are easily confused while both 
functional and administrative nomen- 
clature may differ considerably even 
among agencies whose service is re- 
lated to the same general type of 
problem. 

The competent surveyor, however, 
knows that in relation to each of the 
community’s major problems, there are 
certain basic service functions that need 
to be provided and often coordinated 
with each other. He must be able to 
identify which of these functions are 
provided by which agencies. Only after 
he has done so, can he begin to ex- 
amine the question as to whether or 
not the administrative framework 
within which these functions are pro- 
vided is the best that can be achieved. 

The distinguishing characteristic of 
many of these functions is the profes- 
sionally specialized personnel qualified 
to diagnose, treat, give assistance or 
leadership to people with particular 
needs. In others, it is the specialized 
facilities and equipment. In certain 
areas, progress has been made in estab- 
lishing definitive classifications of the 


types of service needed without regard 
to issues of administration and opera- — 
tion. In working out an over-all classi- ; 
fication of the functions in all the | 
fields which are essential to a program 
for the total community, we have been 
following a key principle in classifi- 
cation that there must be a relationship 
as precise as possible between the na- 
ture of the problem and the several 
types of services and facilities to 
meet it. 

At this writing, we have nearing 
completion (1) a classification of prob- 
lems towards which an over-all pro- 
gram of community service should be — 
directed, (2) a classification of the 
services which should constitute that 
program, (3) a systematic procedure 
by which to measure, more adequately 
than has yet been possible, the spread 
of problems throughout the commu- 
nity, and to chart the organization of 
services. 


Research Methodology 


This is no place for a detailed dis- 
cussion of the research methodology ap- 
plicable to the problems of community 
planning, except perhaps to note that 
it is a new venture and to say a word 
about what seems to us to be its es- 
sence. For a long time, substantial 
sums of money have been profitably 
invested by foundations and other in- 
terests, in the field of public health for 
what they call “administrative  re- 
search’’—much of it actually, however, 
for the improvement of methods of 
planning and evaluation. But this has 
not been true for other areas of com- 
munity service, and until The Grant 
Foundation’s present appropriation, re- 
sources for basic research in the field 
of over-all community planning have 
been almost entirely lacking. 

The essence of research methodology 
in this area, it seems to us, lies in a 
fusion of the “know how’”’ of the com- 
munity planner and the _ technical 
knowledge of the practicing specialists 
in each of the principle fields. This is 
not as simple as it sounds. True fusion 
can come only between planners who 
have an adequate working knowledge 
of the problems and program methods 
of the different fields, and practicing 
specialists who have an understanding 
of the purposes and methods of plan- 
ning. It is an illusion to think a com- 
mittee, assembled by merely putting to- 
gether representative specialists who 
happen to be at hand and staffed by a 
community organizer whose principle 
ability lies in the capacity to generate 
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ood will and take minutes, will con- 
sribute much that is now or fundamen- 
-al to the problems of planning. Or for 
‘hat matter, that a community survey 
ream, so composed, will produce more 
ithan a series of unintegrated specialists’ 
reports, able and helpful though they 
may be. 

Therefore, our headquarters staff, 

all of whom have had extenslve exper- 
dence in community planning and or- 
ganization, has systematically consult- 
ved, at different stages in the develop- 
yment of our classifications and proced- 
‘ures, with individual specialists whose 
-experience has carried them into the 
broader areas of planning and organi- 
zation. In this we have been especially 
fortunate, not only in the professional 
personnel who from the beginning have 
been associated with the survey service 
of Community Surveys, Inc., but also 
in the group of consultants who have 
worked with us continuously during 
this period. These include: 

Paul T. Beisser, Family and Chil- 
dren’s consultant; Dr. Carl E. Buck, 
School of Public Health, University of 
Michigan ; David DeMarche, professor 
of group work and community organ- 
ization, Springfield College; A. A. 
Heckman, general secretary, Family 
Service of St. Paul, Minnesota; Dr. 
Roscoe P. Kandle, field director, The 
American Public Health Association; 
Marguerite S. Meyer, Family Society 
of Greater Boston; Harry O. Page, 
deputy commissioner, Department of 
Social Welfare, New York State; Ruth 
J. Peterson, Health and Welfare 
Council, Inc., Philadelphia; Homer 
Wadsworth, vice-president, New York 
School for Social Research, New York 
City, formerly Pittsburgh recreation 
director. 


St. Paul Demonstration 


During the course of the year it has 
been possible to put to work, to “test 
out,” some of our preliminary classi- 
fications, and the ideas for program 
analysis which lie behind them, in sev- 
eral of the local community studies con- 
ducted under our auspices. Similarly, 
we expect that other local studies and 
surveys during the life of this project 
will provide a practical laboratory in 
which to improve and refine these 
stock-taking methods. 

From the beginning, however, it 
seemed clear that midway in the pro- 
ject it would be desirable to carry out 
a careful demonstration in a local com- 
munity. From our standpoint, this 
would serve a dual purpose. As _ re- 
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source and background material for our 
ultimate report it would provide the 
best possible data about the nature and 
prevalence of various problems among 
the people of a single community. It 
would also serve as a practical testing 
ground of methods and procedures for 
collecting this information. From the 
standpoint of the local community, we 
hoped that it would result in establish- 
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ing procedures for the ee col- 
lection of these facts and their use day 
by day and year by year in the local 
processes of planning and evaluating 
programs. 

Last spring, negotiations for a joint 
plan were completed with the welfare 
leaders of St. Paul, Minnesota. The 
first stage is being launched November 
first. 

There were a number of good rea- 
sons for choosing St. Paul. It is a city 
within the population range where the 
purposes and procedures of community 
planning have best flourished. It has 
at its disposal most of the specialized 
services now regarded as essential to a 
good community program. It has a tra- 
dition of professional and lay cooper- 
ation. 

There were three other quite prac- 
tical reasons. Among its lay and profes- 
sional leaders are many such as—to 
mention only a few—Charles J. Birt, 
director of The Greater St. Paul Com- 
munity Chest and Council; Frank M. 
Rarig, executive secretary, Amherst H. 
Wilder Charity (Wilder Foundation) ; 
William Mitchell, chairman of the 
Planning and Research Council; Ruth 
Bowman, executive secretary of the 
county welfare board; A. A. Heckman, 
director of Family Welfare Service, 
and Dr. R. B. Schoch, city health 
oficer—who not only have a genuine 
concern for better community planning 
but a practical and open minded aware- 
ness of some of its past limitations. 

Moreover, St. Paul is one of the rel- 
atively few communities which has 
reasonably adequate facilities for local 
research and fact finding. Under a 
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somewhat unusual arrangement, the 
research department of The Wilder 
Foundation, with an experienced di- 
rector and supporting staff, acts as the 
research arm of The Social Planning 
Commission of The Council of Social 
Agencies. Closely tied in is The Ram- 
sey County Board of Public Welfare 
which has adequate IBM tabulating 
facilities. 
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Finally, a number of years ago, un- 
der leadership of the late Pierce At- 
water (then director of ‘The Commun- 
ity Chest and Council), Frank Rarig 
and others in St. Paul began to develop 
a continuous reporting system to serve 
many of the broad objectives of the 
purposes of this present project. This 
has gradually been extended to cover 
many of the major fields of service, but 
because of the war, changes in person- 
nel and for other reasons this exten- 
sion has been more or less piecemeal. 
For some time there has been a general 
feeling that a systematic overhauling 
and evaluation was needed. 

The joint plan as now worked out 
provides for local sponsorship by a 
steering committee under the Social 
Planning Commission, with Mrs. Fred 
L. Paul as chairman, which includes 
representive agency executives from all 
of the major fields of service. Isaac 
Hoffman, director of the research de- 
partment of The Wilder Foundation, 
with a staff somewhat augmented for 
the period, will be responsible for man- 
aging and processing the materials. 
Madeline Berry, associate director of 
Community Surveys, Inc., has over-all 
responsibility for direction and super- 
vision. 

The cost of the project will be ap- 
proximately $30,000, most of it in al- 
locations of staff with only a relatively 
small additional cash expenditure. St. 
Paul is providing services and funds 
for approximately two thirds of this 
total budget, Community Surveys, Inc., 
the other third. 

The plan falls into two parts. In the 
month of November 1948, the hun- 
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dred-odd public and private agencies 
will provide material asked for about 
their case loads, registrants, inmates, 
or persons otherwise receiving service 
during that month. We should not be 
surprised to see this produce informa- 
tion about the problems and needs for 
service in upwards of 50,000 out of St. 
Paul’s some 100,000 families. After 
this material has been processed and 
tabulated, it will be carefully analyzed 
and interpreted, not only from the 
standpoint of its practical usefulness for 
local self-analysis, evaluation, and plan- 
ning, but also from the standpoint of 
the working practicability of the re- 
porting procedures themselves. 

Then on the basis of this analysis, 
detailed recommendations will be made 
regarding revision of St. Paul’s pre- 
sent reporting and fact-finding system. 


F-U-R-S 

The basic schedule on which the 
agencies will report data was worked 
out under the direction of Madeline 
Berry, Caroline Wagner, and Reginald 
Robinson of our staff, and a good 
many of the local agencies. 

All agencies, whether they are work- 
ing in the fields of welfare, health or 
recreation, will report on the same 
form, although naturally using only 
those items reflecting the type of prob- 
lems about which they have informa- 
tion, or service which they render. But 
we believe that this device, in itself, 
will do much to bring about a better 
understanding of the relationship be- 
tween the different kinds of problems 
which often confront the same indi- 
vidual or family, and of the constella- 
tion of specialized services which are 
so frequently required to meet them. 

At St. Paul’s suggestion we are call- 
ing this schedule, and its accompanying 
procedures, the “Family Unit Report- 
ing System.” This title does justice 
both to its mechanical devices and to 
one of its important underlying con- 
cepts. For in each instance the form 
calls for identifying information about 
the whole family — father, mother, 
children, or other members—even 
though the agency may be serving only 
one of them. A precautionary device to 
guard the confidential nature of the 
information will separate the surname 
and address from the rest of the sheet, 
after the family has been given a num- 
ber to preserve its statistical identity. 

Certain data, like the presence of 
disease, mental illness, personality diffi- 
culties, recreation participation, and so 
on, can be tabulated by the individuals 
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affected and rates calculated on an indi- 
vidual basis. But all information com- 
ing from different agencies about the 
difficulties affecting individual members 
of the same family unit can be con- 
solidated, tabulations made, and rates 
calculated on a family basis. This will 
make for a new element of compara- 
bility in statistical interpretation, for 
in some fields data have been available 
only in terms of individuals, in others 
only in terms of families. It also gives 
a method by which to apply to the 
problems of planning, our long standing 
knowledge that the family is the basic 
social unit, whose weaknesses and 
strengths must be taken into account 
in rendering many types of specialized 
service. 

The central core of the items in the 
schedule comes from our classification 
of problems and services. A detailed 
exposition of these classifications is 
impractical here, and in any event it 
is to be expected that the St. Paul 
experience will suggest changes and 
modifications. “The broad concepts be- 
hind the major problem groupings of 
(1) dependency, (2) maladjustment, 
(3) ill health, (4) recreational in- 
sufficiency, which we tentatively estab- 
lished some eight years ago as a result 
of survey experience have stood up well 
under critical examination. During 
this period, these have been used suc- 
cessfully in handling a variety of over- 
all community material; for the last 
two years Community Chests and 
Councils of America, Inc., has been 
using them as the major classification 
of total community expenditures in 
connection with its Social Statistics 


Project. In developing and refining 
sub-problem classifications from the 
various operational fields, we have 


found them all to be related to one or 
the other of these major problem areas. 

Broadly speaking, the several sub- 
classifications of the problems of de- 
pendency are designed to distinguish 
between those needs which stem from 
“unemployment” and those which stem 
from relative “unemployability.” Sub. 
classifications in the area of maladjust- 
ment are designed to distinguish be- 
tween diagnosed mental illness ; socially 
diagnosed symptoms of personality 
difficulties; environment or “situ- 
ational” maladjustments; and_ those 
directly related to “family disorganiza- 
tion” as distinct from the problems of 
the individual. In this area particu- 
larly, but in others as well, the classi- 
fications distinguish between the par- 
ticular problems of children and adults. 


The health field has a careful classi- 
fication of the various diseases, whic 
has recently been revised by the Expert 
Committee of the World Health Om 
ganization. For our purposes we are 
asking for detailed reports only on 
the major communicable diseases; the — 
principal noncommunicable chronic or 
degenerative diseases ; and the principal 
conditions of serious physical handicaps. 
The sub-classifications of recreational 
insufficiency are primarily designed to — 
reflect the need for various major types 
of “activity” or ‘‘associational” satis-_ 
factions. s 

On the schedule also are listed thirty- 
four different major types of service 
which generally follow present termi- 
nology and practice. In each case, the 
agency will check the types of service 
which it provided, and those for which 
it referred the case to other agencies. 
For purposes of practical reporting. 
this does not follow precisely our classi- 
fication of service functions, and it will 
be possible later to re-group the data 
for further analytical and interpretive 
purposes. 

We should finally make clear, per- 
haps, that the St. Paul demonstration 
or experiment will form only one part 
of the materials for our final report. 
It will help us establish a tentative 
classification of community problems 
and services, to be used and refined as 
we draw upon materials from any other 
local and national resources, and give 
broad consideration to human _ needs, 
and to the way that the Middletowns 
of this mid-century can meet them most 
effectively. 


Focus 


‘THE FOCUS OF OUR RESEARCH IS NOT, 
we hope it will be clear, on the prob- 
lem of the organizational “structure” 
through which local planning should | 
be done. Neither is it upon the so- — 
called community organization “proc- 
esses” by which people in communities 
are persuaded, or enabled to persuade 
themselves, to act in relation to any 
particular objective. Rather it is focused 
on the systematic development of 
knowledge and procedures which will 
be useful in defining and clarifying 
those objectives—in helping communi- 
ties to determine what needs to be 
done; how best to do it. In other 
words, it is directed to the issues of 
community planning posed by Arthur 
Kruse’s question in the August SURVEY 
MipMontTHLY: “How do we know 
who should do what until we know 
what the what is?” 


THE SURVEY midmonthly 


Movies, magazine articles, and 
stories, especially since the publication 
of “The Snake Pit,’ have focused a 
szood deal of attention on the plight of 
mental patients. The families of these 
patients are grateful for the publicity 
ywhich has resulted in improvement of 
ithe institutions for their care. As a 
‘member of one of those families, my 
gratitude is mixed with the realization 
that this publicity has given rise to 
misconceptions which add to our difh- 
culties. This article is written in the 
hope that it will help people try to 
understand the problems faced by the 
relatives of the mentally ill and that 
it will increase the desire for accurate, 
authentic information on the subject. 

Some of these articles and movies 
have made prevalent the belief that 
mental illness of any type is as easily 
cleared up as a bad cold, if taken in 
time. It is portrayed as an interesting, 
fascinating, always curable disease, pro- 
vided the relatives and physicians have 
sufficient interest in finding the cause 
and the cure. 

The intelligent looking young 
woman in front of me at the movies 
marveled to her companion, “Isn’t it 
wonderful? As soon as he realized that 
he hadn’t caused his little brother’s 
death years before, he got perfectly all 
right again.” In the picture a man lurk- 
ing murderously behind a door with 
drawn knife was transformed into a 
highly acceptable bridegroom. As sim- 
ple as that! Another recent picture had 
the doctor telling the husband of a 
woman whose hallucinations had 
caused her to kill, that it would take 
months and that he wished he had had 
the patient before—implying a certain 
recovery which would, unfortunately, 
take a little time. 

It is this kind of easy solution that 
provides ammunition for amateur diag- 
nosticians in real life. It is perhaps 
understandable that most of us feel we 
are at least amateur experts when it 
comes to human nature and personality. 
But for most of us, the situation is 
painful enough without being subjected 
to the diagnostic opinions of well- 
meaning but uninformed acquaintances. 


OCTOBER 1948 


An Anonymous Plea 


After we had reluctantly taken the 
final tragic step for my sister’s commit- 
ment, one of her friends complained to 
me, “It seems outrageous that Alicia 
should be out there with those people! 
She wouldn’t harm a fly.” Why tell 
her of the gun Alicia had somehow 
procured and how we found her ready 
to fire it at imaginary persecutors hid- 
ing behind a group of children playing 
in the hotel courtyard? Or of the 
nights her husband and I spent trying 
to keep her from throwing herself out 
of the window? Because of the hope of 
eventual recovery and of our wish 
to protect the patients, families do not 
speak of such experiences. We try to 
have people see them at their best and 
avoid discussing days and nights of un- 
forgettable horror and dread. 

Because of that protective conceal- 
ment, we are placed in the painful posi- 
sion of defending ourselves against the 
accusation, sometimes unspoken, often 
made outright, of not having tried 
everything before depriving our loved 
ones of their liberty. A close friend of 
ours hid her husband’s gradual mental 
disintegration for months until the doc- 
tors warned her that it was dangerous 
for her and her young daughter to keep 
him at home any longer. From his book- 
keeper, she knew that it would mean 
financial ruin should he continue his 
part time management of his business. 
The doctor telephoned her husband’s 
banker, explaining the situation and 
the purpose of the visit he had advised 
her to make. 

Instead of sympathy, she was met 
with a stern upraised hand. 

“The doctor has just called me.” 
The banker glared at her. “I talked 
with your husband just the other day 
—and I entirely disagree with the doc- 
tor. George is perfectly sane. But he is 
a sick man. You need no financial ad- 
vice but you do need other advice. Go 
home and take care of your sick hus- 
band instead of trying to get his busi- 
ness.” 

Crushed and humiliated, she came to 
us for understanding. “What sort of 
a monster does he think me?” she 


“Td Try Anything—’ 


sobbed. ‘““Why would I want to confine 
a man I’ve loved for twenty years, my 
child’s father? What amount of money 
could possibly compensate for that? 
The bookkeeper is so worried over the 
checks George is signing—he says it 
can’t go on. Dr. Adams said I should 
have taken legal steps long ago—but 
how could anyone think I would do 
all this, if there were any other way? 
Why are people so cruel ?” 


Ignorance or Cruelty? 


It may not be cruelty so much as 
ignorance, but there does seem a wicked 
readiness to believe the worst of these 
families. It seems all we can do 
is to tell ourselves that well-meant sug- 
gestions are well-meant, the result of 
kindly interest, and to try to overlook 
the implication that we have not ex- 
plored every avenue before turning 
down the sad path we are forced to 
follow. 

“When I think of Alicia, gay, beauti- 
ful and charming, out there—well, it 
seems to me that if I were you and 
her husband, I’d try anything, anything 
at all,” said a friend, urging upon me 
a magazine article about a new cure— 
which we had already looked into and 
found was not advisable for my sister. 

People do not stop to realize that of 
course we would try anything, “any- 
thing at all.” 

We are constantly on the lookout 
for remedies, we are the ones who 


rush to the doctors with any articles 


which hold out a gleam of hope. We 
are the ones who have the painfulness 
of visits to the sanitariums, the worry 
over whether our patients are well- 
treated, the agony of trying to separate 
truth from fantasy in their stories. We 
are the ones who suffer self-reproach 
for the things we might have said or 
done when they were themselves, things 
which can never be set right now, and 
we are the ones responsible for their 
care now that they can no longer care 
for themselves. We do not talk of the 
cures we have tried, the changes we 
have made, the treatments we have 
investigated, the chances taken when 
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there was just a hint of improvement. 
Yet we are the ones to whom a woman 
on the bus passing the state mental hos- 
pital referred the other day: ‘“There 
are lots of sane people shut up in there 
just so their relatives can get their 
money.” 


Protection of the Courts 


Many intelligent people share her 
belief, unaware of the care and wisdom 
most of the courts use in guarding the 
estates of the mentally incompetent. 
Most of us find it easier to make such 
expenditures as we can afford ourselves 
rather than go through the legal for- 
malities necessary before spending the 
ward’s money. We appreciate this 
protection for the patient’s and for our 
own sakes. 

The woman on the bus did not know 
that in most states, two reputable doc- 
tors must pass upon the mental condi- 
tion of the patient before commitment 
and—movies and novels to the contrary 
—there are few doctors so grasping 
that they will, for any amount of 
money, certify a sane person as insane. 
She and many others do not know that, 
even granted the existence of a villain- 
ous family and two avaricious doctors, 
the patient can still demand as a legal 
right, a jury trial. This is a protection 
no one would want to deny a patient, 
but one must remember that when 
jurors override the doctors’ advice, it 
is the family which is blamed if a 
tragedy results from an unwise 
freedom. 

When upon the doctors’ advice we 
sought to place my sick sister in a sani- 
tarium, she demanded a jury trial. Her 
mental state was such that, formerly 
modest, she gloried in the resultant sen- 
sational publicity, posing for pictures— 
giving interviews. The front page 
stories of a lovely young woman’s 
“fight for freedom” when her husband 
wanted to “shut her up because she 
wanted a divorce” brought avid crowds 
of curiosity seekers. 

The psychiatrists carefully explained 
to the jury that paranoid dementia 
praecox patients are often well-read, 
well-educated and seemingly intelligent 
despite their dangerous disease. Two 
jurors “couldn’t bring themselves to 
vote to shut anybody up” and the case 
was left to the judge. He blandly pro- 
nounced, “Doctors are overcautious. 
She talks too much, but all women do. 
There may be money mixed up in this.” 
And amid cheers for the patient and 
hisses for the doctors and the relatives, 
he freed her. No evidence about money 
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had been introduced and we could only 
believe that the judge had seen too 
many movies or read too many novels. 

It was not the judge who was called 
all the next week by frantic hotel 
clerks as she went from hotel to hotel, 
always claiming that some of the other 
guests were plotting to kill her. The 
judge did not have to wait apprehen- 
sively while this sick girl, freed from all 
restraint, wandered across the continent 
by plane, train, and bus. Finally, there 
came a telephone call from a hospital 
in Arizona where she had been taken 
raving from the plane, with airline off- 
cials refusing to allow her to travel 
further. 

That judge must have shared the 
common belief that to be mentally in- 
competent the patient must be inco- 
herent. Those people who announce 
that they have talked with Sam or 
John and as he discussed the United 
Nations intelligently, a grievous wrong 
has been done him, would hesitate to 
accuse the patient’s family of theft or 
arson—yet they make a far more 
serious accusation. What do they know 
of the days when Sam or John can 
discuss nothing but his own hallucina- 
tions and when he tries to act upon 


his distorted ideas? Only his doctors 
and those nearest to him know of those. 
times and, for the patient’s protection, 
they do not tell. With most patients 
there have been long months when the {i 
families pretend to themselves that 
nothing is wrong. “She is just peculiar” 
or “he always was eccentric” they tell 
themselves while they make every 
effort to stave off the necessity to take — 
the final step. 


Many Dangers 


’ These anxious months are often 
fraught not only with physical danger 
but the danger that comes from dissen- 
sion and damage caused by the sick 
mind, before the sickness is recognized. 
Alicia’s husband, whom she married 
without telling her family and without 
telling him of her previous breakdown, 
has suffered much in reputation from 
the plausibility which people do not 
expect in the mentally ill. Now that 
her condition is known, there are many 
who, unaware of his months of watch- 
ful care, of his patient efforts to help 
banish her delusion of persecution, still 
feel that “if Alicia had married some- 
one else, it might not have happened.” 
Useless to explain that the doctors say 


A Psychiatric Social Worker Comments: 


The unhappy position of the rela- 
tives of mental patients is an 
aspect of the problem of mental 
illness which is often overlooked. 
The author of this article has 
brought the question to our atten- 
tion in a way that is the more 
moving for its restraint and fair- 
mindedness. 

In the attempt to make such a 
complicated subject as mental ill- 
ness more understandable, and to 
divest it of some of its mysterious 
and frightening aspects, there is a 
tendency to oversimplify and to 
imply an easy cure. This, of 
course, does not follow, any more 
than it follows that because some 
physical ills are easily cured— 
especially if treated early—no 
physical ills are serious or chronic. 

I was struck by the weight of 
public opinion that makes the 
author say “we tried everything” 
before considering a hospital. It 
is a telling criticism of our mental 
institutions that we should look 
upon them as a last resort rather 
than a resource for treatment and, 
where necessary, protective care. 


Part of the public misconception 
about psychiatric care is due to 
inadequacies in the hospitals them- 
selves. Until an enlightened and 
insistent citizenry forces change 
into our mental institutions, in- 
cluding salaries which make it 
possible to attract personnel of a 
high caliber, this will continue. 
Until citizens force legislators to 
make adequate provision in their 
budgets for the care of the men- 
tally ill, there will be little real 
treatment; and the hospital will 
continue to be a foreign body 
separated from the community of 
which it should be a part. The 
separation from community life 
does much to breed the kind of 
misconception and fear which this 
author describes. 

As Dr. George S. Stevenson, 
director of the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene says, “If 
the public buys misunderstanding, 
it gets misunderstanding.”—Mary 
C. Bentley, assistant director, Divi- 
sion on Community Clinics, The 
National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. 


THE SURVEY midmonthly 


er disease has been present for many 
years, unrecognized because of her un- 
sual charm and beauty, and that mar- 
rlage or no marriage, the breakdown 
wwas inevitable. Those friends listen, 
feel that it is nice that the family 
attaches no blame to the husband, but 
‘hold fast to their theory that mental 
sdisease, in anyone as bright and attrac- 
tive as Alicia, is brought on by the 
"wrong treatment, and could have been 
savoided if handled rightly. No one 
» suffers more from that erroneous belief 
than those nearest the mentally ill. 

Relatives are sometimes blamed for 
visiting too rarely and this censure 
may be just in many cases. However, 
those of us who make the visits know 
what ordeals they can be. 

-You may say to yourself, “It is not 
she—this is not the little sister I 
knew.” But the voice is the same, the 
appearance is the same, the memories 
are the same only now distorted into 
caricature. You remind yourself that 
the real person is in a sort of eclipse, 
yet it is hard to remember that first 
person, in the face of the bitter, re- 
proachful patient. 

We make the visits and we will con- 
tinue to make them as long as one of 
us lives, though that real person we 
loved will become more and more a 
shadowy memory, superseded by the 
patient. But we never have the com- 
fort of knowing that the visits help 
and indeed sometimes we know that 
they are detrimental. Last week the 
nurse told me, “She was worse after 


you came last time. Before that she 
was telling the others about the mil- 
lions of dollars she has and they told 
her fantastic stories and they believed 
each other. Seeing you jerked her back 
and she rebelled against being here 
and wanted to get out and punish her 
enemies. She talked out of the window 
all night after you went.” There are 
undoubtedly many patients who are 
glad to see their relatives, which makes 
a difference, but the haggard faces of 
the husbands, and the sad eyes of the 
wives and mothers, make one realize 
that visiting is a difficult experience 
for many. 

The most interesting writers on this 
subject are those who have themselves 
suffered serious breakdowns and have 
recovered. They have brought much 
hope to agonized families who feel that 
what the writer has done, their afflicted 
ones may do. But even those recovered 
writers must forget much, too. For 
instance, they often fail to mention 
incidents which brought into being the 
rules which they so resented. Virginia 
in “The Snake Pit” tells of her hand- 
kerchiefs being finally returned—but 
surely at Juniper Hill, her hospital, she 
must have seen, as I have seen, clothing 
torn by angry hands before it is even 
tried on, and gifts of fruit and candy 
thrown away—gifts which many times 
meant sacrifice on the part of the 
giver. Virginia must have heard the 
attendants berated for stealing articles 
which the patients have themselves 
unknowingly destroyed. What wonder 


that some gifts are forbidden and that 
the nurses are overcareful of the pa- 
tients’ belongings? 

Avidly reading of the overcrowded 
mental hospitals, the public seems eager 
to believe stories of cruelty and neglect. 
There is overcrowding, neglect, and 
even cruelty in some of our mental 
hospitals; we, the families, realize that 
and worry the more over the care 
given our afflicted ones. This is a plea 
that people understand our concern 
and worry, though we do not display 
it in public. We welcome the interest 
of our friends, and appreciate the sym- 
pathy of those who care for us and for 
the patients, but we ardently wish that 
when people discuss mental illness they 
would take the trouble to get accurate 
information. We wish that they would 
consult a doctor familiar with such 
cases before passing upon the condition 
of any mental patient. 

We wish, too, that before people 
imply that everything has not been 
done, they consider the grave reflection 
such an implication casts upon the in- 
tegrity and the common humanity of 
the patient’s relatives. We must work 
for more and better facilities for the 
care of those in mental hospitals. We 
must have hope that more cures will 
be effected to restore sick people to 
their homes and families. 

May those families also hope that 
they do not have to bear unjust suspi- 
cion and censure as they endeavor to 
deal with their tragedies as wisely and 
as humanely as possible? 


A community is more than a place and more than people. It 
is a commonwealth of duty and responsibility, of purpose 
and love. It takes the continued vigilance of every member 
of the community to keep the community alive, There is 
always a terrible danger in being too comfortable and too 
secure in our little personal worlds.—The Right Reverend 


Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., Bishop of Olympia. 
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Legal Aid for Agencies 


Lawyers are mechanics who work 
the machinery of law. Social workers 
need the services of lawyers, and it is 
well to remember that lawyers, like 
other specialists, give better service 
when they understand what those who 
consult them are driving at. Careful 
interpretation of the aims of social 
work make it possible for a lawyer to 
obtain better results for the client, and 
to do a better job of interpreting the 
law to the client. As the lawyer gains 
a clear understanding of the social work 
point of view through experience with 
many individual problems he will be 
more constructive in the process of se- 
curing needed changes in the law. 

In many cities and towns, social 
agencies, aS a matter of course, seck 
responsible legal counsel both in behalf 
of their clients and in behalf of the 
agencies themselves. Yet there are many 
agencies and individual social workers 
who do not avail themselves of this 
service. This may perhaps be due to 
lack of understanding of the areas. in 
which legal services can prove helpful 
and timesaving. 

The largest general field where the 
lawyer and social worker can work 
together to the advantage of the client 
is that of family problems—desertion 
and its concomitant difficulty, non- 
support; separations, divorces, and 
annulments. The much publicized field 
of adoption is another where problems 
require joint planning by lawyers and 
social workers. Problems of settlement 
and residence, landlord and tenant 
problems, and the field of personal con- 
tracts are others which involve both 
legal and social services. 

The problems involved in desertion 
or abandonment and non-support run 
the entire gamut of practical and emo- 
tional difficulties. The right to invoke 
the legal resources of the community 
in such matters is based on the legal 
premise that a wife is entitled to sup- 
port from her husband as long as she 
remains his wife, provided the husband 
has not been granted a legal separation 
for cause; and that children are entitled 
to support from their father as long 
as they are minors, and in some states 
even longer if they are physically or 
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mentally handicapped. 

In some states there are two types of 
courts to which a wife may go to obtain 
support for herself and her children. 
The one type of court is the civil court 
of the state to which a wife can go to 
obtain a separation or a divorce. The 
support is then obtained as a part of 
the decree. 

The other type of court is a social 
court, known as the Domestic Relations 
or Family Court. The application to 
the Domestic Relations Court is, in 
effect, an application for relief as a 
destitute person or a person about to 
become destitute, and the court in 
awarding support, is saying that as 
between the community providing sup- 
port and the husband providing sup- 
port, the husband has the greater re- 
sponsibility. Because of this philosophy, 
there is naturally a reasonably low top 
limit to the amount of support which 
can be ordered. However, there are 
advantages in going to that court, 
where it exists, instead of to the higher 
civil court. One advantage is speed; 
another is that since Domestic Rela- 
tions Courts are of reasonably recent 
origin, they are apt to have a social 
attitude that is lacking in the purely 


The author, a child care and _ chil- 
dren’s court caseworker for six years, 
has been practicing law for twelve 
years, and is now a partner in the 
New York firm, Lindau, Robbins, 
Buttenwieser & Backer. Recently she 
wrote The Survey editors: 


“When I first become a social work- 
er, laws seemed to me to have no 
conceivable connection with social 
work, except perhaps that they existed 
for the purpose of frustrating me in 
my attempts to model a Utopian 
situation for my client. Nowadays, as 
the official legal counsel to one large 
agency, and as the inadvertent legal 
counsel to many other agencies, I find 
the shoe is on the other foot! For 
each day I find myself explaining the 
purpose and usefulness of countless 
laws that social workers regard, just 
as I once did, as barriers rather than 
guides. It is because I believe laws 
to be guides rather than barriers, 
that I have written this article.” 


legal courts. Attempts are made at — 
reconciliation, and social investigations, — 
made before the hearing, give the court 
the benefit of a background for hear- 
ing the case. The hearing itself is 
informal; husband or wife can tell his 
or her story without interruption. 


When the Husband Disappears 


Usually, the husband who deserts 
and refuses to support his wife and 
children merely moves to another part 
of the city or community and is easily 
reached with a subpoena or warrant. 
Frequently, however, the husband dis- 
appears. If that happens, the National 
Desertion Bureau, a privately run 
socio-legal agency, whose offices are in 
New York City, can be called on for 
assistance. 

Should the National Desertion Bu- 
reau succeed in locating the missing 
husband, and if the husband’s earning 
power warrants it, the aid of the local 
district attorney can be enlisted to 
bring the husband back where he can 
be sued for support. At the present time 
this is a rather barbaric procedure, 
since the man must be held as a crimi- 
nal on an abandonment charge, brought 
back as a prisoner and literally forced 
to support his family or go to jail. As 
this unpleasant and expensive procedure 
almost inevitably causes the man to 
lose his job, it rarely does anyone any 
good. 

Recently, an assistant district attor- 
ney in Brooklyn has suggested a rem- 
edy for this dilemma. His plan consists 
of having state legislatures pass identi- 
cal bills which would permit the wife, 
as plaintiff, to testify in writing so 
that the case for support could be tried 
in the state where the husband and 
father is found, and the judgment pro- 
viding for support of the wife and chil- 
dren could be enforced right where the 
husband and father is and where he 
has a job. Not only would this permit 
him to keep his job, but also it would 
save the states the expense and trouble 
of extraditing the husband, while at 
the same time it would avoid for the 
husband the humiliation and unpleasant 
experience of being the subject of an 
extradition. New York State has just 
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nacted a law which would permit such 
procedure, and there are indications 


aat several other states will follow 
iis example, 


Living Apart 

Separations, divorces, and annul- 
nents come within the province of the 
‘ivil court. Separation from “bed and 
voard,” as it is technically called, is a 
‘ourt order which provides that the 
sarties are still husband and wife, but 
may live apart. The court order also 
letermines the amount the husband 
shall pay to the wife every week, who 
shall have custody of the children, and 
on what terms the other parent may 
visit the children. Of course, it is not 
mecessary to go to court to settle any 
of these questions. Any or all of them 
can be made a part of a binding con- 
tract if the parties can agree. A settle- 
ment by agreement is always preferable, 
not only because of the usual disadvan- 
tages of litigation, but because the court 
will not order a husband or wife out of 
a house or apartment, nor will it order 
the division of jointly owned property 
in this type of action. 

Applying to the court is a useful step 
where the parties cannot agree on cus- 
tody or alimony. However, some states 
do not have an “action for separation”’ 
and in those states, if the wife needs 
support and cannot live with her hus- 
band, she must apply to the Family 
Court, with its limitation on the 
amount of alimony to be paid by the 
husband. 

Divorce is an order of the court 
which terminates the marriage from 
the date of the order. In only one of 
the forty-eight states are there no 
grounds at all for divorce. In the 
forty-seven that do have grounds, there 
are almost forty-seven varieties. It is 
not uncommon for states to have a 
number of grounds, but some states 
limit them to one or two. Where there 
is only one ground, as in New York, 
that ground is adultery. Incidentally, 
in almost all states the commission of 
adultery is a crime, but in a great num- 
ber of these states, it has been many 
years since this particular crime has 
resulted in a conviction. 

Until recently, the least used matri- 
monial action was one for an annul- 
ment or a dissolution. An annulment is 
a court order which declares that there 
never was a real marriage. Grounds for 
annulment include an existing marriage 
by one of the parties, existing but con- 
cealed mental illness or venereal dis- 
ease, as well as fraud in making of the 
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marriage contract. 

Fraud covers different things in dif- 
ferent states. In some states, proof that 
a spouse pretended to want children 
before the marriage, and after the mar- 
riage shows that he or she never in- 
tended to have children, is grounds for 
annulment. A change of heart after 
the marriage is not grounds; there must 
have been fraud in making the contract. 
Conviction for prostitution, concealed 
before the marriage, may be grounds, 
but if the conviction was known to the 
other spouse before marriage, there 
can be no annulment, since there was 
no fraud involved. In most states, lack 
of chasitity before marriage is not 
grounds for annulment whether con- 
cealed or not concealed, nor is the later 
discovered existence of an illigitimate 
child. This does not hold true in all 


states but does for many, including 


New York. 


Landlord and Tenant 


All too frequently, social workers 
come in contact with the need for legal 
interpretations in connection with land- 
lord and tenant problems. Our law is 
based on English law, which in turn is 
based on the theory that real property 
is more important than any other kind 
of property, and, therefore, must be 
safeguarded. Real property means 
land; personal property—everything 
else. The laws concerning Jandlord and 
tenants are involved at best, and addi- 
tional complications have been created 
by the conflict between the existing law 
and provisions of the emergency rent 
control laws. 

It is in this field that we have re- 
cently had, in New York City, an 
example of the benefits of close working 
relationships between social work and 
the law. A ruling by the area director 
resulted in an “epidemic” of rent 
increases for homes having foster chil- 
dren. Social workers were able to give 
lawyers a clear understanding of the ill 
effects of such raises on many aspects 
of foster home care. Lawyers were thus 
enabled to put across a social point of 
view in a hearing before the area rent 
director. The ruling has now been 
reversed, with resulting benefit to the 
foster children under care in these 
homes. 

In ordinary times, evictions play an 
uncomfortably large part in the prob- 
lems of low income and relief families. 
Social workers need to know the limits 
of both landlord and tenants’ rights and 
liabilities in advising their clients. They 
should know, in general, what is and 


what is not cause for eviction and what 
the tenant is required to do by law. 

The field of personal contracts is one 
in which social workers ought to have 
some knowledge of the broad outlines 
of the laws involved. Though the social 
worker may not be called on to advise 
clients concerning installment contracts, 
wage assignment laws, money claims, 
personal injuries and other like prob- 
lems, he should be able to recognize 
the existence of those problems, rights 
and liabilities which call for obtaining 
expert advice. 


When Served with a Subpoena 


Social workers often come up against 
their own or the agency’s legal responsi- 
bility when he or she or the agency is 
served with a subpoena either to testify 
as a witness or to produce the records 
of the case. The first step in such cases 
is to consult an attorney because there 
are certain legal limits to the service of 
subpoenas which should be observed. If 
the agency or its workers has in its 
possession facts which have a direct 
bearing on the case and will aid the 
judge or jury in deciding the case, no 
attempt should be made to withhold 
these facts. Social workers all too fre- 
quently arrogate unto themselves the 
decision as to whether the judge is fit 
to be trusted with the facts. If, on the 
other hand, the subpoena is merely to 
facilitate what is known as a “fishing 
expedition” then by all means, the 
agency’s lawyer should be consulted for 
help in avoiding any unnecessary divul- 
gence of information. 


WHENEVER A LEGAL PROBLEM ARISES, 
seek the advice of an attorney. Use a 
lawyer for the social agency as well as 
for the client—he can help the staff 
render better service. Explore the help 
to be gained from your nearest legal aid 
society for direct service to a client 
who is unable to pay for service. Where 
the client is able to pay a modest fee, 
consult your local bar association for 
referral to a lawyer. 

Finally, in your cooperative dealings 
with lawyers, give them credit for the 
capacity to understand and sympathize 
with what you are trying to accomplish. 
It has always puzzled me to note the 
discrepancy between the infinite care 
and patience social workers use when 
handling a client and the lack of their 
fine techniques in their approach to 
others. Lawyers and social workers both 
have the job of helping people. Let’s 
try to understand each other’s services 
better. 
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Overdue Blueprint 


Last January President Truman asked Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar R. Ewing to “undertake a comprehensive 
study of the possibilities for raising health levels” in this 
country and to report those “feasible goals which might be 
realized by the American people in the next decade.” Last 
month Mr. Ewing’s report, “The Nation’s Health, a Ten Year 


was published 


Program,” 


Washington, prefaced by 


acknowledgment of the work done in May by the National 
Health Assembly (see Survey Midmonthly, “Health for the 
Nation,” June 1948). Your editors present here comments on 
the report by Dr. Edward S, Rogers, Dean of the School of 
Public Health, University of California, along with brief 


versions of nine “health goals” which are discussed in detail 


in the report itself. 


This report, requested of Mr. 
Ewing by President ‘Truman in 
January of this year, is an exceptional 
document. Containing 186 pages of 
well organized, splendidly printed, and 
appropriately illustrated material — 
charts and diagrams—it represents the 
most comprehensive discussion of this 
subject of which I am aware. 

Granting that some individuals and 
some groups may not accept Mr. 
Ewing’s recommendations, especially 
that of compulsory national health in- 
surance, few are likely to question the 
value of this document or the impor- 
tance of the clear challenge that it 
addresses to the American people: to 
take well considered and essential ac- 
tion to .improve the nation’s health. 
This challenge he presents repeatedly 
and well—sometimes with a new and 
forceful twist: “Even those areas where 
services are best can work some im- 
provement through vigorous and _ co- 
ordinated local action.” 

Not content with just saying that 
something should be done, Mr. Ewing 
shows clearly what is needed and gives 
many useful guides as to how these 
needs can be met. He presents, in 
about as much detail as is possible at 
present, what he calls a “blueprint.” 
And such a blueprint is long overdue! 

I do not agree with all that Mr. 
Ewing says. My copy is full of mar- 
ginal notations where I have ques- 
tioned his use of data (unfortunately 
he does not document his statements), 
his logic or his suggested solutions. But 
he has gone out of his way to consider 
both sides of the principal issues and 
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one must respect the honesty and ob- 
jectivity of most of his conclusions. 

Among these marginal comments, 
the notation, “best statement of its 
kind I’ve seen,’ appears at several 
points, interspersed by others that add 
up to the conclusion that Mr. Ewing’s 
blueprint is not yet right for the local 
planning crew, though he makes much 
of the importance of these groups and 
their responsibility for action. How- 
ever, as one among the many who long 
have been crying for a national blue- 
print, I am delighted to have this as 
a starting point. May it be widely read, 
may it serve as the medium for draw- 
ing together regional groups of the pro- 
fessions and interested citizens through- 
out the country to explore the next 
steps to be taken by each. The report 
is admirably suited to such purpose 
and should be so used! 

It is most unfortunate that the time 
of publication is such that the report 
cannot escape the question of its po- 
litical use. Whether its publication at 
such a time in an election year is by in- 
tent or accident does not alter its in- 
herent value, and I would hazard a 
guess that no alert political strategist 
is going to risk making this subject a 
partisan issue. Rather, it would be 
wise to acknowledge, along with the 
rest of us, our indebtedness to Mr. 
Ewing, and to the National Health 
Assembly from which he derived much 
of his material, for a most significant 
contribution to the nation’s future 
well-being. 


EDWARD S, ROGERS, M.D. 


Salient Points 


As ways to work toward the “total goal” 
which is “to assure for every individual 
his utmost degree of health,” the report, 
“The Nation’s Health,” recommends 
nine specific health goals: 

“To increase our supplies of medical 
manpower ... by expanding and estab- 
lishing medical colleges, training schools 
and teaching hospitals” so that produc- 
tion of manpower will be forty to fifty 
percent more by 1960. 


“To assure that there are enough hos- 
pital beds of all kinds everywhere . . - 
and to finance hospitals so that they may 
give the highest quality service . . . by 
adding 600,000 [beds] by 1960; by 
building . . . health and community cen- 
ters . . . and by uniting hospitals and 
centers” to assure full service to remote 
regions. 


“To assure that every individual without 
regard to his economic status has full 
access to adequate medical services for 
the prevention of illness, the care and re- 
lief of sickness and the promotion of a 
high level of physical and mental health.” 


“To focus attention on mental health as 
a leading area for medical progress in 
the last half of this century,” promoting 
research and expanding facilities for pre- 
ventive and curative work through fed- 
eral assistance. 


“To enable everyone in the nation to en- 
joy a healthy, active and productive 
maturity, by controlling chronic diseases,” 
and relieving other problems of adult 
life. 


“To rehabilitate the 250,000 men and 
women .. . disabled through illness or 
injury every year,” restoring them to as 
nearly normal life and work as possible. 


“To assure to every child in the country 
the utmost degree of health... through 
a national plan that will build progres- 
sively toward complete medical care and 
social, psychological and health services 
for all children and mothers in child- 


birth.” 


“Planning and action in every community 
and state, directed toward providing the 
best possible health conditions for all 
their people, by assuring adequate local 
supply of needed services, and by) or 
ganizing the local agencies of health .. . 
for the welfare of the community.” 


“To establish everywhere local health 
units with full time qualified staffs ade- 
quate to the needs of the population; to 
increase and improve the training of 
public health workers to the end that 


their numbers be doubled as rapidly as 
feasible.” 
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Helping People— 
The Growth of a Profession 


Gordon Hamilton 


In an article on “Human Prin- 
ciples,” John F. Wharton said, “If we 
really want to eliminate war . . . our 
best hope probably lies with small, 
scattered groups who .. . are endeavor- 
ing to conduct ‘pure research’ into the 
nature of man. By ‘pure research’ I 
mean seeking after fundamental prin- 
ciples, rather than tangible results.” I 
shall attempt to indicate what may be 
clues to such a principle in examining 
some of the concepts and methods of 
{social work], one of the oldest and 
newest professions, one that hopes and 
strives for the application of scientific 
knowledge and conscience in the task 
of trying to help one another. 

The method of social casework, 
which is applied individual by individ- 
ual and family by family, makes a not 
insignificant contribution to social wel- 
tare. One concept hangs upon another. 
Any ability to help others effectively 
rests on respect for the human person- 
ality. "This means that workers do not 
impose upon the client their own goals 
or standards of behavior, but respect 
the client’s right to be himself and 
make his own decisions. Help is most 
effective if the recipient participates 
actively and responsibly in the process. 
The greatest gift anyone can offer is 
to enable another to realize his own 
capacities for change and growth. Love 
is part of the dynamics of any real 
healing, but it must be a special sort 
of love—a disciplined concern, not in- 
dulgence for oneself. Respect for others 
includes respect for their difference. 
Help at its best accredits and builds 
positively on the richness of cultural 
variation, tries to break up derogatory 
stereotyping. Self-awareness is essential 
in understanding others. 

There seems to be an important con- 
nection between the ability to accept 
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others as they are, and being able to 
look inside oneself and face the good- 
ness and badness there. If the social 
worker has warmth and a sincere de- 
sire to help, he can, in his training, 
learn to control his impulses wisely, 
but if he lacks this concern for others, 
he can never be trained for effective 
service. Not only greatly increased 
educational resources but research, to 
determine how to test and screen for 
the essential aptitudes, are urgently 
called for—Journal of Social Case- 
work, October. 
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The Economic Position of 
Social Workers in the 
United States 
Ann W. Shyne 


Social work salaries are at present 

a highly controversial topic. This arti- 

cle is an attempt to draw together such 

data as are available on current sal- 
aries. 

[Table I shows salary ranges for 

local casework positions in New York 


City hospital work, December 1946; 


* family service agencies, which had es- 


tablished salary ranges, January 1948; 
Veterans Administration and Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, December 
1946.] One may regard as roughly 
indicative of beginning salaries in the 
first two fields at the opening of 1948 
the figure of $2,400 for the fully 
trained but inexperienced caseworker, 
$3,300 for casework supervisor, and 
$4,000 for executive. Salary scales for 
VA and ARC for beginning casework- 
er are considerably higher. 

A report of the New York State 
Department of Civil Service issued on 
January, 1947, on beginning salaries 
for casework positions in New York 
and certain comparable states, [shows 
that] the New York State salary and 
that for other states in the study, are 
similar to those for family service 
agencies and hospitals. 

In many states, professional training 
is not required for social work posi- 
tions. A study in 1947 of announce- 
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ments of state civil service examina- 
tions, showed that graduate training 
was infrequently required for ‘“‘case- 
worker” though more often for “child 
welfare worker” or ‘medical social 
worker.” When the positions were 
graded according to level of respon- 
sibility, the median beginning salary 
for the lowest grade of social worker 
was reported as $1,740, for the middle 
grade, $2,250, and for the top grade, 
$2,750. Beginning salaries for the 
lowest grade of child welfare worker 
varied from $1,710 to $2,820, and for 
the lower grade of medical social work- 
er, from $1,800 to $3,360. 

In local public assistance offices early 
in 1946, the median salary of direc- 
tors was $2,220. 

While one cannot, from these scat- 
tered data, derive a very clear idea of 
salary distribution, the evidence does 
seem to indicate that salaries in the 
profession are generally insufficient to 
maintain a satisfactory level of living 
for a family.—Social Work Journal, 


PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


*,,. And Must Not Have 
Transferred Property” 


Ethel Griffing 


Since the beginning of the public 
assistance program, public welfare ad- 
ministrators and their staffs have had 
difficulty with transfers of property by 
applicants or recipients. The follow- 
ing paper attempts to tell what one 
state is doing in this area. 

The Kansas Welfare Act provides 
as one of the conditions of eligibility 
for OAA that an applicant must not 
have “made an assignment or transfer 
of property for the purpose of render- 
ing himself eligible for assistance . . . 
within two years immediately prior 
to filing application.” This provision 
does not apply as a factor of continu- 
ing eligibility except in determination 
of need. 

The question arises again when a 
review is made of the recipient’s con- 
tinued eligibility. It frequently becomes 
difficult for the public to see that a 
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change in need may be brought about 
by a transfer of property. Also, many 
emotional elements may be involved, 
and the decision complicated by them, 
[The client’s] feeling about “grant 
money” may be entirely different from 
his feeling about “personal” property 
he was allowed to keep at the time of 
application. 

It is suggested that there be joint 
evaluation on the part of the client and 
the agency as plans and decisions are 
evolved. When the decision is reached 
by a process in which the person and 
the department participated through- 
out, the result is more likely to be mu- 
tually understood and ‘accepted.— 
Public Welfare, October. 


Journal of 
Prychiatric ESoeal Whrk 


Recent Developments in 
Treatment in Mental Hospitais 


Ethel B. Bellsmith 


Many of you, familiar with the 
flood of books and articles allegedly 
presenting the current situation in state 
mental hospitals, must have wondered 
whether any good thing takes place 
there. It is therefore timely to report 
recent developments and programs cur- 
rently in effect. All the methods of 
tratment discussed are available in a 
few hospitals, some in all. 

One of the most difficult problems 
is the ever-increasing number of elder- 
ly patients. The high number has 
focused attention on the need for more 
selective care, and they are usually 
placed in separate wards away from 
the more active patients. Four factors 
are emphasized: a permissive attitude 
and an interest in making the patient 
comfortable; immediate treatment of 
any medical problem; realistic goals for 
improvement; early return to commu- 
nity care. 

Possibly the most discouraging cases 
up to 1938 [were] patients with tuber- 
culosis. “Treatment consisted of bed 
rest, nursing care and diet, in custodial 
buildings. A radical change in_pro- 
gram was based on the development 
of a more hopeful view of mental ill- 
ness and realization of the extent of 
the problem as a result of a periodic 
mass X-ray initiated in 1938. The 
construction of specially planned build- 
ings followed, together with the intro- 
duction of the newest equipment and 
surgical methods. Medical opinion had 
been opposed to the use of fever ther- 
apy in cases of tuberculosis, and it was 
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feared that shock treacment would ac- 
celerate the tubercular process. How- 
ever, it has been demonstrated that 
fever therapy and penicillin can be used 
effectively in the treatment of a patient 
with both tuberculosis and general 
paralysis. Electric shock has been used 
in selected cases in which the tuber- 
cular process is apparently healed or ar- 
rested, with concomitant improvement 
mentally and physically. 

[In]. the treatment of general paral- 
ysis of the insane, the length of treat- 
ment has been materially decreased by 
the use of malaria, fever therapy, and 
penicillin. Electric shock, introduced 
in 1942, has superseded the use of 
metrazol. It has been found helpful in 
cases of involutional melancholia, cat- 
atonia, and depressed types of manic 
depressive psychosis. Insulin therapy 
has been found useful with paranoid 
and hebephrenic types of schizophrenic 
patients. The operation of leucotomy 
is being used successfully in [some] 
cases. Selected cases of alcoholism 
have been greatly helped by Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

For many years occupational ther- 
apy has been a valuable adjunct of 
medicine in general and mental hospi- 
tals. Recently classes and work shops 
have been organized with emphasis on 
the value to the patient of appropriate 
training to be used in gainful employ- 
ment on leaving the hospital. Various 
types of recreation had been used to 
some extent for many years. The value 
of a well-rounded program was demon- 
strated anew by the American Red 
Cross in establishing recreational pro- 
grams of all types in military hospitals. 

Social service has been available to 
patients in mental hospitals in New 
York State since 1906. As the need 
for a program of continuous services 
became apparent, emphasis changed 
from one of merely parole follow-up 
to appropriate service from the time 
of admission to discharge.-—Journal of 
Psychiatric Social Work, Summer. 
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Results and Problems after Four 

Years of a Conservation of 
Hearing Program 

Dr. William R. Willard and 

Dr. Donald F. Proctor 

In February, 1943, a program for 

the prevention of deafness in children 

was started in Washington County, 


ways 


Md., the first program of its kind, 
financed by the U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau and conducted by the health de- 
partment. 

The following services were provid- 

ed: case finding; a clinic for diagnostic 
ear, nose, and throat work, and radium 
treatment of adenoid tissue; public 
health nursing service; hospital, sur- 
geon, and anesthetist services and hear- 
ing aids for those unable to pay. 
_ Cases were obtained by referrals 
from teachers, nurses, and_ private 
physicians, and testing of school chil- 
dren. The clinic was staffed by the 
clinician [from the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital and Medical School], medical 
stenographer, nurse, and audiometric 
technician. Whereas only 28.6 percent 
of 433 patients were found to have 
normal hearing on the initial exam- 
ination, 63 percent were normal on 
the final audiograph. 

In reviewing the program, admin- 
istrative recommendations [included 
the following]: Teachers should be 
given a better understanding of the 
program. The services of a medical 
social worker, services equivalent to 
that of a full time public health nurse, 
and general medical supervision of all 
patients, should be provided. An ac- 
tive advisory committee should be de- 
veloped. The policy of fees for service 
should be reexamined. The most con- 
spicuous gap is rehabilitation, especial- 
ly speech reading.—d merican Journal 
of Public Health, October. 


Channels 


The American people may be 
treated to some real education about 
group work if the mass media decide 
to follow through on their early inter- 
est in the seven German youth leaders, 
brought here at the request of the 
Military Government in Germany un- 
der the auspices of the youth division 
of the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly, to study democratic methods 
and bring them back home for appli- 
cation. 

Two weeks ago the assembly intro- 
duced these students at a luncheon for 
newspaper, magazine and radio people, 
some of whom made plans for features. 
When and if these appear, they are 
bound to emphasize the philosophy of 
group work and the influence it can 
have on the character of a whole gen- 
eration. Seen from this angle, familiar 
American agencies may take on a dif- 
ferent aspect.—Channels, October 1. 
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Congress on Mental Health 


Establishment of the World Fed- 
eration for Mental Health “to promote 
;among all peoples the highest possible 
‘level of mental health,’’ climaxed the 


International Congress on Mental 
Health held in London August 11 to 
21. The new federation, to replace 
on a much wider basis, the Interna- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
will carry forward the mental health 
movement through an_ international 
network of discussion groups. 

The congress itself, in which over 
2,000 psychiatrists, sociologists, social 
workers, anthropologists, and _ repre- 
sentatives of related professions from 
fifty-four nations, joined forces to 
grapple with the worldwide problems 
implicit in the congress theme of 
“Mental Health and World Citizen- 
ship,” was a “remarkable example of 
real democratic process,” reports Muil- 
dred Beck, assistant executive secre- 
tary of the New York Mental Hygiene 
Committee, State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation. 

Representing a diversity of customs, 
cultures, and languages, often holding 
very different concepts of the same 
technical terms, the participants cour- 
ageously undertook to reach a common 
understanding in order to find ways in 
which the people of the world can live 
harmoniously with each other and 
above all with themselves. The ob- 
stacles to agreement on even basic 
terms were strikingly apparent, reports 
Albert Deutsch in the New York Star. 
For instance, some delegates used the 
term sex in a narrow biological sense, 
while many followers of Freud inter- 
preted it as encompassing nearly all 
of human behavior. 

One major disappointment was the 
decision of the Soviet Union not to 
send delegates to the congress. How- 
ever, a full report of the proceedings 
and an invitation to join the federation 
were forwarded to the Soviet Academy 
of Science at the close of the session. 

The work of the congress was car- 
ried on in three major conferences: 
the International Conference on Child 
Psychiatry, the International Confer- 
ence on Medical Psychotherapy, and 
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the International Conference on Men- 
tal Hygiene. Participants and observers 
report that extremely valuable work 
also was done in small informal meet- 
ings where people holding comparable 
jobs in different countries were able to 
get together for the first time to work 
on common problems and learn from 
each other. 


Federation 


At its first meeting, the World Fed- 
eration for Mental Health drafted 
plans for setting up an international 
network of study commissions on a 
permanent basis to work toward inter- 
national understanding. A substantial 
number of the 300 multi-discipline 
study commissions which prepared ma- 
terial for the congress are planning to 
continue their work under the auspices 
of the federation, and many new ones 
will be set up. 

It is expected that the federation 
will be recognized as an affliated 
agency of the World Health Organ- 
ization and UNESCO. The federation 
will seek, according to its by-laws, to 
support and cooperate with WHO, 
UNESCO, and other UN agencies; to 
master the ability to live harmoniously 
in a changing environment; to promote 
and conduct research, surveys, and 
demonstrations in the field of mental 
health, and to provide information, 
counsel, and assistance in this field; to 
help develop an informed public opin- 
ion on matters of mental health, and 
to act as a clearing house for in- 
formation. 

Mental health societies of twenty- 
one nations are charter members of the 
federation. Membership will be ex- 
tended to any national or other organ- 
ization concerned with mental hygiene, 
from any nation eligible for member- 
ship in UN or its agencies. Dr. John 
R. Rees, British psychiatrist, was 
elected president of the new federation. 
Dr. George S. Stevenson, medical di- 
rector of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, will represent the 
United States on the federation’s execu- 
tive committee. The next session of the 
federation will be held next. summer 


in Geneva, which city may become its 
permanent headquarters. 


Mental Health and War 

Speaking before a plenary session of 
the International Conference on Men- 
tal Hygiene, Dr. Carl Binger, associate 
professor of clinical psychiatry, Cornell 
University, declared that “the preven- 
tion of war should be our first and our 
chief concern.” Warning that “there is 
much evidence for believing that in- 
dividuals or groups, holding some spe- 
cial political or economic power, lay 
plans for war well in advance of the 
event,” he declared that ‘we medical 
and social scientists, who specialize in 
the study of man and his relationships, 
must marshal all our knowledge and 
our best intelligence to grapple with 
the problem of how to prevent war; 
how to wall off the source of infection 
emanating from power groups; how to 
interfere at every possible point with its 
spread ; how to build men and women 
who can resist these infections. 

“We must use our psychological in- 
sights to persuade statesmen and poli- 
ticians to give us a hearing and act on 
our findings. They would not think of 
trying to wage wars without the help 
of scientists—physical, medical, and 
even social and psychological—but they 
manage to get into wars which these 
same scientists might enable them to 
prevent.” 


Cross-Fertilization 


The congress provided an opportu- 
nity for “‘cross-fertilization” between 
psychiatrists and social scientists with 
inestimable value to both, Lawrence K. 
Frank, director of the Caroline Zachry 
Institute of Human Development in 
New York City, reported in his sum- 
mary statement at the final session of 
the congress. 

Urging continued cross-fertilization 
of this kind looking toward the goal 
of a blended concept of man, he pointed 
out that in the past “it has been diff- 
cult for most social scientists to see 
how the careful study of personal de- 
velopments and personality deviations 
could be useful to the economist, politi- 
cal scientists, sociologist, and lawyer. 
It has also been difficult for the psy- 
chologist, and especially the psycho- 
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analyst, to find in economic, political, 
and social theory much of relevance to 
their problems and tasks. Psychiatrists, 
lacking the necessary awareness of the 
social and cultural context, have often 
failed to recognize in the conflicts and 
disorders of their patients the symptoms 
of a sick and disorderly group life— 
of disintegrating cultural traditions 
and destructive or self-defeating social 
practices and institutions.” 

Delegates who had been working 
among the millions of Europe’s dis- 
placed persons called for the enlistment 
of all groups working for social wel- 
fare in the program for world mental 
health. —They warned that immediate 
pressing problems of food, housing and 
education must not be overlooked if 
peace is to be achieved. 


Social Change 


Stating the goal of the congress as 
the promotion of “more harmonious in- 
terpersonal relationships within a fam- 
ily group” and thereby through all 
society, Dr. D. R. MacCalman, pro- 
fessor of mental health, University of 
Aberdeen, recommended to the dele- 
gates a study of “what indirect meth- 
ods we can usefully employ to influence 
the behavior of society as a whole,” 
and “what direct methods there are of 


resolving aggression within the family.” 


The direct method of influencing 
people, which “operates in the immedi- 
ate environment and is identified with 
the person who exercises it,” has in his 
opinion “a large part to play in the 
slow process through which the in- 
stinctual urges and aggressive tenden- 
cies have to evolve.” People are also 
influenced indirectly, according to Dr. 
MacCalman, by the structure of their 
community life, by membership in as- 
sociations which cut across community 
and in some cases national life, social 
mechanisms such as competition, and 
the “situations” in which they find 
themselves. In attempting to influence 
people through such indirect controls, 
Dr. MacCalman warned, however, 
that “at all costs we must avoid the 
pitfall of regarding indirect mechan- 
isms as methods which can be suddenly 
thrust upon humanity. Rather we must 
think of them as affecting a gradual 
change in the thought, feeling and be- 
havior of the individual.” 

Much human behavior grows out 
of unconscious traditions roated in the 
past, he declared. These traditions, 
often rife with superstition and pro- 
ductive of distorted minds, are difficult 
to destroy and hard to replace by other 
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values. ‘Wise reform,” he warned, 
“can take place only if the harmful ele- 
ments are removed slowly, while the 
beneficial customs and archetypes are 
retained.” 

In this vein, Margaret Mead, asso- 
ciate curator of ethnology, American 
Museum of Natural History, urged a 
careful consideration of the widely 
varying character structures of peoples 
in planning for mental health on a 
world scale. Illustrating her theme 
with a discussion of the widely differ- 
ent ways in which nationalities experi- 
ence guilt, she declared that unless 
recognition is given to the “differences 
in character structures associated with 
different kinds of social arrangements, 
family structure and political forms 
and practices... there is danger that 
the precise and accurate application of 
the findings based on the character 
structure of patients from one culture 
or one social stratum or religious back- 
ground may lead to social recommenda- 
tions which . . . may actually be de- 
structive in other societies.” For in-- 
stance, she pointed out that the typical 
Japanese experiences guilt largely as a 
result of betrayal of the social group 
while the Englishman is trained to feel 
more individual responsibility for his 
relationship to what his government 
does. In times of social upheaval or 
revolution, she warned, strong uncon- 
scious elements sometimes come into 
play, and may find expression in such 
group phenomenon as the scapegoating 
of a minority group. 

Family Life in Transition 

Delegates expressed diverse views as 
to how to cope with the growing prob- 
lem of marital disharmony, now mani- 
fest the world over. The majority ad- 
vocated increasing social support for 
the family unit, although some dele- 
gates went so far as to question the 
value of the family in modern society. 
A careful reexamination of the family 
structure as it is known in western 
Europe and here was recommended to 
determine which elements are sound 
and which should be discarded. 

The marriage breakdown rate in 
some countries is now 25 percent, Dr. 
EK. F. Griffiths of the Marriage Guid- 
ance Council of Great Britain re- 
ported. In Great Britain it is now 20 
percent. Premarital pregnancy, illegiti- 
macy, illegal operations, and venereal 
diseases are all on the increase there, 
he said. Principal causes of the weaken- 
ing of the family unit, in his opinion, 
include the current economic insecur- 


’ 
ity, materialism, the shifting social paaa 
tern, and ignorance. 

Dr. MacCalman stressed the value 
of the family unit as “a medium in. 
which intense interpersonal relation- 
ships can be tried out.” Since “aggres- 
sive tendencies, which appear to be the 
inevitable result of early development, 
or an innate part of human nature, 
can best be transmuted against a back- 
ground of stable affection,” he urged 
that people trained in mental health 
make a determined effort “to give par- 
ents some knowledge and insight of the 
fundamental needs of small children.” 
He added that “if aggression is not 
thus absorbed and controlled in early 
life, any later attempt proves difficult 
and costly.” 

He cited as an example of a harmful 
family situation the attempt by some 
authoritarian parents to instill a pre- 
conceived set of habits, attitudes, and 
qualities in their children. If such a 
parent is successful, he said, there will 
be little conflict in the home, but the 
children will grow up “incapable of 
independent judgment or spontaneous 
cooperation.” 

Urging cooperation on the part of 
professional and lay workers in the dis- 
semination of knowledge about mental 
hygiene principles, he reported that 
“even the worst of the bad parents 
whom we meet in Child Guidance 
Clinics responds to careful influence,” 
adding that “there is much evidence 
to show that a bad parent is better 
than none at all . . . The disastrous 
results of separation from the mother 
at early age and institutional care in 
her stead is one of the few points 
which have been corroborated by objec- 
tive scientific methods.” 

Similarly, Professor J. C. Flugel of 
University College, London, called 
upon doctors to “share with others 
what was formerly regarded as their 
own exclusive province. ... A new 
sense of responsibility for mental health 
considerations on the part of many 
others, for instance architects, police- 
men .. . income tax officials as well 
as the more obvious professions” is 
urgently needed, he declared. 


The Unmarried Mother 


Professor Torgny Segerstadt, Uni- 
versity of Upsala, Sweden, pleaded for 
a more tolerant attitude toward the 
unmarried mother. He advocated the 
legal sanctioning of unmarried mother- 
hood, as in Sweden. 

“It is obvious,” he said, “that the 
high abortion rate arises largely from 
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sublic hostility toward an unmarried 
other and a sense of guilt created in 
er by that attitude.’ Moreover, atti- 
udes of moral indignation against the 
anmarried mother, more rarely against 
the father, “are often transferred to 
the child, who is regarded as having 
ess value than a child born in wed- 
cock. Were these attitudes changed, 
Ym convinced that the number of 
bortions would drop.” 


Mental Illness in Industry 


The rapid spread of mental illness 
was attributed mainly to erratic indus- 
Ntrialization, by Dr. T. Ferguson 
‘Rodger, professor of psychiatry at the 
‘University of Glasgow. He cited for 
illustration a recent survey of neurosis 

in British industry which showed an 
“appalling” loss of man-hours arising 
from such factors as poor labor-man- 
agement relations and loss of incentive 
to work. 

* Declared Dr. J. Koekebaker, head 
of the mental health division at Leyden 
Institute for Preventive Medicine in 
the Netherlands: “Most current diff- 
culties in industrial human relations 
are caused by the fact that the indus- 
trial social structure has not kept pace 
with a rapidly changing society. The 
industrial worker living in his demo- 
cratic society, where he may vote and 
where he has a responsible role in the 
activities of several groups outside in- 
dustry, gets embarrassed about the situ- 
ation in his plant, where he has hardly 
any responsible share in the organiza- 
tion. .. . Industry could make fruitful 
contributions to a better society by 
allowing more democracy through 
sharing responsibilities with the work- 
ers.” 

As an example of labor-manage- 
ment relations making for mental 
hygiene, Dr. Koekebaker mentioned 
the French community of Boimondeau, 
“where management and labor study 
market conditions together and plan 
fair distribution, profits, wages and 
work.” 

Participants agreed that much emo- 
tional instability is due to the para- 
doxical situation in which children of 
democratic countries find themselves, 
when after an education in democratic 
principles they are thrust into virtually 
totalitarian employment under a tyran- 
nical boss, reported Albert Deutsch. 
Increasing industrialization, declared 
Dr. Rodger is releasing aggressive im- 
pulses which “reach back to barbarism 
and provide a destructive energy which, 
charging every political action, renders 
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constructive cooperation less and less 
possible. Our only hope lies in estab- 
lishing conditions which will create 
fresh possibilities of cooperative group 


life.” 


In the Classroom 


Orientation of teachers in basic prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene to help them 
cope with daily problems in the class- 
room, was urged by several delegates 
in the conference on child psychiatry, 
it was reported. Dr. Alice-Marie la 
Porta, director of the College Marie- 

_ Jose in Belgium, urged the use of psy- 
chiatric social workers in every school. 

Many of today’s teachers, she 
warned, are themselves neurotics, ill 
from overwork, often frustrated, and 
unfit to help solve children’s problems. 
Bearing out her contention, Dr. Gor- 
don Stephens, chief psychiatric con- 
sultant of the Child Guidance Clinic 
in Winnipeg, Canada, referred, in a 
paper read for him, to a study of the 
mental health of 100 teachers. One- 
sixth of these teachers were found to 
be in need of psychiatric advice; one- 
third to one-half had taken lengthy 
absences due to mental difficulties; 
several teachers in one large school 
system were definitely psychotic. Dr. 
Stephens commented that some of the 
greatest potentialities for world secur- 
ity lie in the world’s educational sys- 
tems, but few educators have learned 
how to apply the resources of science 
to human behavior. 

A combination of dull schools and 
exciting movies is creating “aggressiv- 
ity’ in children, according to Dr. La 
Porta. “American films particularly, 
give a wrong impression of life, with 
a false glamour of luxury, emphasis 
placed on deep romanticism, the often 
cruel and brutal adolescents being ex- 
alted as independent and free.” If a 
generation is allowed to grow up 
afflicted with film-bred “aggressivity,” 
she warned, “we can never hope for 
peace in the future.” 


Mailbag Roundup 


The Juvenile Code Commission 
of Kansas, which was granted an ap- 
propriation by the 1947 state legis- 
lature to study needed changes in state 
laws pertaining to children, will urge 
sweeping legal revisions in its report 
to the 1949 session. “The commission, 
which has been working closely with 
the Kansas Council of Children, will 


recommend complete revision of 
statutes relating to juvenile courts, 
adoptions, birth certificates, child la- 
bor, and licensing of boarding homes. 
Also under consideration is a new vo- 
cational training school, neither penal 
nor custodial. 

The council, a voluntary, non-profit 
organization set up in 1942 as an out- 
growth of the 1940 White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy, 
to coordinate work on behalf of chil- 
dren in this state, will map out plans 
for forwarding the 1949 legislative pro- 
gram at its annual meeting October 
29th. More than sixty of its affiliated 
organizations will send representatives 
to this meeting. 

In its six years of operation, the 
council has chalked up significant gains. 
It was instrumental in the creation of 
the commission and the establishment 
of a children’s receiving home for the 
diagnosis and treatment of children 
with behavior problems, and has given 
active assistance in setting up speech 
corrective services and in revising the 
administration of various children’s 
custodial homes. — Information from 
SURVEY correspondent Lois Schmidt, 
State Department of Social Welfare of 
Kansas. 


Care, Not Punishment 


A new law in Massachusetts revo- 
lutionizes the state program for the 
handling of delinquent children, Under 
the measure, which implements the 
recommendations of a special legislative 
commission set up in 1947 to study 
delinquency control in this state [see 
THe Survey, June 1948, page 214], 
child offenders will be committed by 
the courts to a Youth Service Board 
which will have final authority for 
their rehabilitation, instead of to 
specific institutions. This board also 
will be responsible for the develop- 
ment of community programs designed 
to prevent delinquency. 

The rehabilitative program will in- 
clude careful diagnostic study by a 
team of specialists and assignment to 
the program best fitted for the needs 
of the individual child, whether train- 
ing program, foster home or special in- 
stitution, for the length of time con- 
sidered most helpful to the child. All 
training schools have been placed un- 
der the authority of the board. 

Members of the board, to consist of 
a chairman and two others, will be ap- 
pointed by the governor from a list 
supplied by the Advisory Committee on 
Service to Youth recently established 
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under the measure. Candidates may 
come from any state, but since the job 
entails responsibility for proving that 
delinquency is not a punitive but a pre- 
ventive and corrective problem, re- 
quirements are high. Candidates, who 
may be men or women, must have ex- 
tensive experience in education, law or 
medicine, institutional administration, 
and the study and treatment of chil- 
dren. They must understand the facili- 
ties existing in Massachusetts and how 
to utilize them. 

Salaries have been set at $9,000 for 
the chairman of the board, and $8,000 
for the other two members. Terms of 
office will be five-year, but .the first 
appointments will be for three, four 
and five years in order to stagger terms 
of service. 

The new program, according to a 
statement from the advisory committee 
of which Katherine R. Driscoll of 
West Roxbury is chairman, is based on 
the belief ‘that the individual child, 
no matter how handicapped by original 
endowment or debasing experience, is 
precious and deserves the best that 
warm human understanding and mod- 
ern techniques can provide.” —Informa- 
tion from Rose Weston Bull, Greater 
Boston Community Council. 


Lobbyists for Children 


The American Parents Commit- 
tee, established less than two years ago 
to work for federal legislation bene- 
ficial to children, has made significant 
progress. "The committee is the only 
organization maintaining full time pro- 
fessional lobbyists in Washington 
solely in the interests of children. 

In the face of political division and 
a Congress preoccupied with interna- 
tional and military affairs, the com- 
mittee has chalked up several gains. 
Its support helped halt a steady trend 
toward reductions in the budget of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau. The 
committee also supported a request for 
an increase of about $50,000 to enable 
the bureau to set up a national clearing- 
house on child life research. [See THE 
suRVEY, December 1947, page 350.] 
Although this request was denied, the 
bureau has used existing funds to set 
up a new unit to clear information on 
child research. The committee has 
drafted a comprehensive National 
Child Research Institute bill, to be in- 
troduced in the 8lst Congress, which 
would set up an institute similar to 
the National Institute of Health, un- 
der the administration of the bureau. 

In cooperation with the National 
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Education Association and approxi- 
mately forty national lay organizations, 
the committee fought off crippling 
amendments to the federal aid to 
education bill and brought it nearer 
to passage than ever before. The bill, 
which would appropriate $300,000,000 
toward current maintenance of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, passed the 
Senate but failed to come up for vote 
in the House. The committee will 
continue its support of this bill in the 
8ist Congress. It is also drafting a 
companion measure, to be known as 


the School Construction Bill, which . 


would provide an appropriation of 
$250,000,000 a year to assist with 
school building and modernization. Ac- 
tive support from the committee helped 
stave off a congressional threat to 
withdraw federal support from the na- 
tional school lunch program. 

The National School Health Serv- 
ices bill which had favorable hearings 
in both houses but failed to come up 
for a vote, was drafted by the com- 
mittee. This measure would appro- 
priate $10,000,000 for assistance to 
the states in conducting school health 
examinations and treatment of remedi- 
able defects. An alternative proposal 
from the committee for provision of 
aid for school health services by amend- 
ment of Title V of the Social Se- 
curity Act, has received favorable at- 
tention from five ranking members of 
the Senate Finance Committee. The 
inclusion of references to child wel- 
fare, health and education in both Re- 
publican and Democratic party plat- 
forms also was due largely to the 
committee.—Information from George 
J. Hecht, The American Parents Com- 
mittee, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York 17. 


tn-service Training 


In Washington, D. C., the Indus- 
trial Homé School has set up an in- 
service training program drawing on 
the specialized experience of staff mem- 
bers of the Board of Public Welfare 
and other public and private agencies 
in the District. The program, which 
was started last month and will con- 
tinue for eight months, was organized 
by Gerard Shea, superintendent of the 
school. 

The school, which is facing difficult 
problems, provides group care for white 
wards of the Board of Public Welfare, 
when such treatment is indicated. Also, 
in another institution, the school staff 


cares for children who have become. 


wards of the board because of broken 


home situations. The program is de- 
signed to give the staff additional train- 
ing in the techniques of this and re- 
lated fields. 

The program will include lectures 
by John W. Tramburg, director of 
welfare, Captain William Murphy of 
the juvenile bureau, metropolitan po- 
lice department, and Genevieve 
Gebower, director of the Children’s 
Protective Association. Mr. Tramburg 
has expressed the hope that this pro-— 
gram will be followed by similar ones 
throughout the welfare services in the 
District—From SURVEY correspondent 
Mamie L. Mizen, District of Colum- 
bia Board of Public Welfare. 


From Michigan 


The dangers of venereal diseases 
were successfully impressed upon many 
people in Michigan this summer 
through sideshows set up at county 
fairs by the Bureau of Venereal Dis- 
ease Control, Michigan Department of 
Health. Vociferous barkers and signs 
reading ‘The Undiscovered” and 
“Forbidden Facts Revealed” attracted 
many fair visitors to an exhibit and 
showing of the movie “Know for 
Sure” prepared by the U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

The show was designed to appeal 
to young farm and industrial workers. 
This group, in which the majority of 
cases of venereal disease occur, is dif- 
ficult to reach by such ordinary educa- 
tional media as health meetings, pam- 
phlets, and health articles. 

The department has undertaken a 
study of the causes of premature birth, 
the leading cause of infant mortality 
in this state last year. Birth certificates 
which must be filed with the depart- 
ment, now include a new item, weight 
of the child at birth. Children weigh- 
ing under five and a half pounds at 
birth will be considered premature. A 
constructive campaign, to eliminate the 
causes of prematurity, will be con- 
ducted on the basis of this study.— 
From SurRvEY correspondent Virginia 
W. Baird, Michigan Department of 
Health. 


Looking Ahead 


The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association will 
be held in Chicago December 9-11. 

The National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults will hold its an- 
nual meeting in Chicago at the La 
Salle Hotel, November 15-17. 
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The ‘State Department announces 
the appointment of Evelyn Hersey as 
ocial welfare attaché in the American 
Embassy at New Delhi, India. Miss 
Hersey served most recently as assistant 
to the U. S. Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization and_ earlier 

service director, American Commit- 
tee for Christian Refugees. The de- 
ypartment, which earlier in the year 
sappointed Irving J. Fasteau to the 
Paris Embassy (see THE SURVEY, April 
1948, page 131) has announced that it 
will make no further appointments 
under this program during the coming 
year. 

Dr. John P. Hubbard, who has 
been directing a nationwide study of 
child health services for the American 
Academy of Pediatrics, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of pediatrics 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine. He will also di- 
rect the academy’s nationwide pro- 
gram for the improvement of child 
health as well as a statewide teach- 
ing program on rheumatic fever under 
the auspices of the State Health De- 
partment. 

New executive director of the Alex- 
andria (Va.) Community Chest and 
Council of Social Agencies is E. Austin 
Thompson. His former experience in- 
cludes work with the American Na- 
tional Red Cross and UNRRA. 

Carl H. Schmitt has been named di- 
rector of the Delaware County ( Pa.) 
District Health and Welfare Council. 
He was previously a field representa- 
tive with the Federal Security Agency. 
The University of Pittsburgh School 
of Social Work has appointed Isabell 
Stamn as assistant professor of social 
casework. Miss Stamn served previ- 
ously with the Family Society of Alle- 
gheny County, Pa., as visitor and as- 
sistant district secretary. 

Austin Welch, former assistant di- 
rector of the community facilities pro- 
gram, National Federal Public Hous- 
ing Agency, is now serving with the 
Military Government in Germany as 
chief of the youth activities branch, 
educational and cultural affairs divi- 
sion of Greater Hesse. 

New superintendent of the South 
Dakota State Board of Health is Dr. 
Gerald J. Van Heuvelen of Pierre, 
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S. D. He succeeds Dr. Gilbert Cottam, 
who has retired. 

Cordelia Cox, formerly casework 
professor in the Richmond School of 
Social Work, College of William and 
Mary, is now consultant for the divi- 
sion of welfare of the National 
Lutheran Council in New York City. 

The Kansas State Department of 
Social Welfare has announced several 
recent appointments. Mary Maud 
Read, formerly field representative 
with the department, is now assistant 
supervisor of field services in the divi- 
sion of public assistance. Freda Burn- 
side, who served formerly with the 
Oklahoma Department of Public Wel- 
fare, has been named consultant in 
the division of child welfare. 

Sarah Riley has been appointed as- 
sistant director of the public assistance 
division. Ruth Laing, former welfare 
director of Marshall County in this 
state, and Orval M. Reece, previously 
director of the Phillips County welfare 
department, have been named field rep- 
resentatives in the public assistance 
division. 

The Virginia Department of Health 
has named Hazel Higbee as director 
of the bureau of public health nursing. 
She was formerly professor of public 
health nursing at the Medical College 
of Virginia. 

Paul D. Jones has been appointed 
field organizer with the United Health 
and Welfare Fund of Michigan. He 
was formerly secretary of the County 
Division of the Greater St. Louis 
(Mo.) Community Chest. 

E. Preston Sharp has resigned as 
director of the bureau of community 
work, Pennsylvania Department of 
Welfare, to become chief of the division 
of training schools in the Maryland 
Department of Public Welfare. Suc- 
ceeding him at the bureau is Ira J. 
Mills, formerly educational director at 
Eastern Penitentiary in that state. 

Boy Scouts of America has named 
Arthur A. Shuck as chief scout execu- 
tive, replacing the late James E. West. 
Mr. Shuck, who has served with this 
organization for thirty-five years, was 
previously scout executive of the Los 
Angeles Area Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


The Right Rev. Msgr. Nicholas H. 


Wegner, chancellor of the Omaha 
Archdiocese, has been named director 
of Boys Town in Omaha, succeeding 
the late Right Rev. Msgr. Edward J. 
Flanagan. 

New director of the Child and 
Family Service of Lima, Ohio, is 
Grace Saltzgabor. 

Robert C. Goodwin has been named 
to head the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the Federal Security 
Agency. Mr. Goodwin was previously 
director of the U. S. Employment 
Service which became part of the 
bureau on July 1. 

New executive director of the 
Quincy (Mass.) Community Chest 
and Council of Social Agencies is 
Edward S. Corrigan, who served previ- 
ously as executive secretary. 

John W. Ballew has been appointed 
director of the public assistance divi- 
sion, Cook County bureau of public 
welfare, replacing Stephen J. Green 
who resigned last spring to become 
chief of the division of field services, 
Illinois Public Aid Commission. Mr. 
Ballew was previously director of wel- 
fare in St. Louis, Mo. 


Honors 


To Arlien Johnson, dean, Graduate 
School of Social Work, University of 
Southern California, for her profes- 
sional contributions to social work and 
“the quality of her leadership,” the 
Executive Award from the Koshland 
Award Committee of the California 
Association for Social Welfare ... To 
Nina T. Esterbrooks, public assistance 
worker, San Bernardino County wel- 
fare department, for “her outstanding 
pioneering work in and contribution to 
the prevention of blindness program in 
California,’ the Practitioner Award 
from the same committee. 


Correction 

Edward C. Harold, who has re- 
ceived the designation as Knight of the 
Order of Orange-Nassau for his work 
with the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference-War Relief Services, is a 
member of the faculty of the School of 
Social Service, Saint Louis University, 
not of the School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago, as 
we erroneously reported last month. 
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THE PRACTICE OF GROUP THERAPY, 
edited by S. R. Slavson. International 
Universities Press. $5. 

GROUP THERAPY ACHIEVED A CER- 

tain prominence in connection with 

the psychiatric experiences of World 

War II. What is perhaps not so well 

known is that it had been undergoing 

gradual exploration for some years 
before the war, thanks to the work of 

Schilder, Slavson, and others. 

S. R. Slavson and his co-contribu- 
tors have given us an interesting pic- 
ture of the practice of group therapy 
today which avoids, for the most part, 
the pitfall of overenthusiasm. The first 
chapter and the introductions of some 
other chapters present pertinent factual 
and theoretical material to help the 
lay reader, and others follow the case 
material. Mr. Slavson has correctly 
stressed that the four chapters dealing 
with the more detailed case presenta- 
tions were of particular importance. 
However, this reviewer feels that this 
case material was not entirely success- 
fully presented. It was not detailed 
enough for the experienced psychiatrist 
or psychoanalyst and perhaps a little 
too detailed for other readers. 

Dr ND C.-Lewis,*in his fore- 
word, appropriately notes that group 
psychotherapy is basically a special ap- 
plication of the principles of individual 
treatment to two or more persons si- 
multaneously. Various authors in the 
book, either directly or indirectly, in- 
dicated their indebtedness to Freud 
and his findings from individual treat- 
ment. Comparison between psychoan- 
alysis and group therapy gives rise to 
many interesting points. However, this 
reviewer cannot agree with Ackerman, 
who referred to the analyst in the psy- 
choanalytic treatment situation as only 
a “symbol of reality.’ This point of 
view seems to overlook the fact that 
the patient reacts to the analyst not 
only as a symbol of reality but as a 
real person in a real world. 

In a general way one gains the im- 
pression from the book that the group 
therapy situation is a vital one and 
capable of therapeutic manipulation. 
This is also the impression of a num- 
ber of experienced psychiatrists. Fur: 
thermore, it is impressive to note the 
favorable effects of group therapy with 
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some very difficult cases which were 
practically inaccessible to individual 
therapy. 

This book can be recommended to 
all interested readers as a good survey 
of group psychotherapy today. It is 
also a good example of the increasingly 
fruitful collaboration that is taking 
place among psychologists, social work- 
ers and psychiatrists. 


Boston Leo BERMAN, M. D. 


DEVELOPING YOUR CHILD’S PER- 
SONALITY, by Gelolo McHugh. Ap- 
pleton-Century. $2.75. 

THERE ARE MANY GOOD BOOKS FOR 
parents, but here is one especially ad- 
dressed to the father and mother who 
are having their first baby. The author 
is a psychologist with a Ph.D. degree 
from Columbia. University, and his 
professional knowledge and compe- 
tency are obvious to any professional 
reader. He writes clearly in nontech- 
nical language that any intelligent par- 
ent can genuinely enjoy reading. 

Outstanding sections of this book 
are the first four chapters which the 
author devotes to pre-parenthood. 
Few writers have succeeded so well in 
conveying to readers the tremendous 
importance of pre-parental and_par- 
ental attitudes. 

Mr. McHugh, of course, repudi- 
ates old superstitious beliefs about un- 
born children being physically marked 
or changed in appearance by the emo- 
tions that their mothers experienced 
while carrying them, but he points out 
that there is scientific evidence indicat- 
ing that the mother’s mental and emo- 
tional conditions during pregnancy are 
important for the same reasons that 
proper foods and the avoidance of ex- 
treme fatigue for mothers are impor- 
tant for the welfare of the baby soon 
to be born. He stresses the fact that 
the mother’s emotional condition af- 
fects the baby’s psychological growth 
after birth more directly than before. 

Another excellent chapter is the last, 
“Preparing for the Second. Child.” 
With all that has been published on 
this challenging topic of trying to avoid 
jealous feelings in a young first child 
when a new brother or sister enters 
upon the scene, this reviewer has seen 
few, if any, writings that reveal such 


depths of understanding combined with 
equally practical, specific suggestions — 
as to what to do when a second child 
is to be added to the family. 

. While the values of these first and 


last chapters have been especially 
stressed here because they are unusu- 
ally helpful to new, young parents, the 
eight chapters which deal with how to 
train the first baby in fundamental 
habits and attitudes are also very good. 
They reveal that same rare combina- 
tion of profound understanding with 
practical, specific suggestions for deal- 
ing with everyday situations mentioned 
by this reviewer in regard to the final 
chapter of the book. 
Director ETHEL KAWIN 
Preschool Study Course, National 
Parent-Teacher Magazine 
STUDIES OF CHILDREN, edited hy 
Gladys Meyer with an introduction by 


Dorothy Hutchinson. King’s Crown 
Press. $2.50. 


“STUDIES OF CHILDREN,” A GROUP OF 
eight studies, written by students from 
the New York School of Social Work 
as their professional projects, makes 
available direct observations of chil- 
dren’s problems. ‘These studies are 
written in an exploratory manner with 
the freshness and enthusiasm of the 
new professional, and should be inter- 
esting to all people who seek to enlarge 
their understanding of children, and 
who wish to know how parents and 
children can be helped to meet the con- 
flicts and struggles of childhood’s 
growth and how community resources 
can contribute, 

The first four studies are published 
in full and the chief findings of four 
others are included in abstract with 
illustrative case material. The authors, 
in seven of the eight studies, had di- 
rect contact with the parents, children, 
or foster parents about whom they 
have written. The settings include a 
municipal health center, a_ private 
school, foster care and adoption agen- 
cies, children’s court, a day nursery, 
and a children’s protective agency. 

The interesting predominant theme 
of these studies is the problems of 
children as they are directly related 
with the problems of their parents. The 
emotional and cultural pressures, the 
insecurity or immaturity of parents, 
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their fears and struggles, are directly 
reflected in their. dealings with their 
children and in the children’s subse- 
uent behavior. The material covers 
the problems of a wide stratum of so- 
sciety and indicates that the parents’ 
inner difficulties are not necessarily de- 
‘termined by their economic or educa- 
tional level. Some of the studies con- 
tribute to one’s understanding of chil- 
dren’s feelings and to the direct or in- 
direct way in which they communicate 
their feelings. 

“Studies of Children” indicate the 
wealth of material to be gained from 
the “children’s field, heretofore unpre- 
sented. This book is to be highly 
recommended to those professionals 
working with children and parents. 


Marjorie A. Hotpen 
Chief Psychiatric Social Worker 
The Guidance Centre, Brooklyn 


Juvenile Protective Association 


PROBLEMS OF HOSPITAL ADMINIS 
TRATION, by Charles E. Prall. Physi- 


cians’ Record Company, Chicago. $2. 


A STUDY OF HOSPITAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION, by Frank Hart and A. J. Walde- 
grave. Stevens and Sons, Ltd., London. 
Fifteen shillings. 

If HAS BEEN A MATTER OF CONCERN 

to leaders in the field of hospital ad- 

ministration that executives charged 
with the responsibility of directing 
complex institutions which are vital 
to the health and well-being of the 
country, have had little opportunity to 
secure formal training for their tasks. 

The American College of Hospital 

Administrators and the American Hos- 

pital Association therefore established, 

three years ago, a Joint Commission 
on Education, to develop guiding prin- 
ciples on which curricula of training 
in hospital administration at graduate 
university level could be based. ‘The 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation sponsored 

the work of the commission. 
“Problems of Hospital Administra- 

tion” is the report of a field study con- 
ducted by the Joint Commission on 

Education to uncover common groups 


Correction 
A typographical error appears in 
E. Marguerite Gane’s review of 
Dr. Zaki’s book on child welfare 


in our September issue. The word 
“not” should be deleted from the 
sentence, “He does not refer much 


to diagnosis, . . .” Our apologies to 
reviewer, author, and readers! 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY MIDMONTHLY) 
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of problems which hospital administra- 
tors must solve in the course of their 
work, and which therefore might well 
be included in formal courses of train- 
ing. One hundred administrators who 
were known to be superior in_per- 
formance of their jobs, as well as ar- 
ticulate about their problems and 
methods of procedure, were inter- 
viewed. Fifty-five were laymen; the 
others had training as physicians, 
nurses, nuns, or clergymen before en- 
tering the field of hospital administa- 
tion. They represented hospitals which 
vary by geographical location, size, ac- 
tivities, and type of institutional con- 
trol. ‘Typical interviews yielded four 
to six major problems of concern to the 
administrator. 

Classification of the material, which 
was recorded by Sound Scriber and 
by written notes, indicated that ten 
principal categories recurred as prob- 
lems of hospital administration. Most 
frequent were those connected with 
working with the medical staff; per- 
sonnel management; relations with de- 
partment heads; medical care (includ- 
ing extension of type of service) ; busi- 
ness and financial management; and 
community relations. Surprisingly, 
problems connected with the governing 
board were far down on the list. 

“Problems of Hospital Administra- 
tion” does much more than develop 
guides for such curricula. It furnishes 
convincing evidence of the varying, 
complex, and sometimes insoluble, 
problems which are faced by the ad- 
ministrator, and it illustrates a valu- 
able technique for job analyses at the 
chief executive level, which can be 
used advantageously by other profes- 
sional groups in analyzing the work 
pattern of their own executive posts. 


> 2 > 


The National Health Service Act 
in Britain has been widely publicized 
because of the bitter battle waged 
against it for nearly two years by the 
British medical profession. ‘The law 
has also wrought fundamental changes 
in Britain’s voluntary and public hos- 
pital systems, by providing for their 
unification under regional and central 
boards of control. 

“A Study of Hospital Administra- 
tion) )) by Frank»Hart and .A. J. 
Waldegrave, surveys the hierarchy of 
these systems, hoping to preserve their 
better features of organization and au- 
thority for the new hospital groupings. 

The book is obviously written for 
government officials and others who 


ADMINISTRATION —— 


OF 
GROUP WORK 


Louis H. Blumenthal 


“This excellent new book on admin- 
istration deserves much wider use than 
its title implies. . . . (It) is applicable 
to supervisors and others who have di- 
rectional responsibility with individuals 
in any setting. ... The discussion of 
the basic elements of administration is 
exceptionally helpful. 


“The fine description of the tech- 
niques of group leadership, teaching, 
group discussion, problem solving, and 
supervision, will be welcomed by 
others than executives. Chairmen of 
boards, committees or club groups 
could benefit from the section on 
group discussion. The administrator 
will find this material useful in the de- 
velopment of his own immediate work 
and that of his associates. 


“The chapters which discuss the in- 
ter-action between the process of dem- 
ocratic management and the compo- 
nent groups of the agency serve not 
only to clarify the immediate func- 
tions of the administrator but of each 
of the groups. . . . The material on 
board, administrator, and staff is as ap- 
plicable for the administrator of the 
casework agency as of the group work 
agency.” —Journal of Social Casework. 


$3.50 | 
———— Association Press eat 


347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


GUARDIANSHIP” 
LAW 


by Richard V. MacKay of the N.Y. Bar 
ONLY $1.00 


Another simplified Legal Almanac! 
and illustrates the Law 

Ward. el the law in aA iene 
nly $l. or your copy pos ‘ 
Case ® publishers of Law of Adoption in 48 
states and Law of Marriage & Divorce in 48 
states—$!.00 each). 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 352 
461 West i8th Street New York f1, N. Y. 


Explains 
w of Guardianship and 


Mail 


| 
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are charged with the task of nationaliz- 
ing Britain’s health and who, therefore, 
require briefing in the composition and 
function of governing boards and the 
duties of the administrative, profes- 
sional, and nonprofessional people who 
turn the wheels of the complex hos- 
pital mechanism. ‘The authors have 
prepared their brief in a discursive, 
somewhat philosophic essay, which 
loses in value because their observa- 
tions on the problems of hospital or- 
ganization and operation are only oc- 
casionally followed up by recommenda- 
tions. Davin LirraurEr, M.D. 
Director, Menorah Hospital 

Kansas City, Missouri 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


HARD - TO - FIND 


AlliT_OL.PRIN | 2nd 
OUT-OF-PRIN books supplied; aie ene 
ealogies, town histories; incomplete sets completed, 
back numbers all magazines, etc, All subjects, all 
languages. Send us your list of book-wants — no 
obligation. We report quickly. Lowest prices. 


(We also supply all current books or any boo 

mentioned in this issue of Survey Graphic at 
blishers’ prices postpaid.) 

ey AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

{7 West 48th Street, Dept. G, New York 19, N. Y. 

We also buy old books, magazines, prints, letters, 

documents, etc. Send us your list, 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 


shows the part which professional nurses take | 


in the betterment of the world. Iie hy ob 
your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. 
and North Moore Streets, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


Hudson 


ZALAINE HULL Agency 
PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 
Professional and Executive Positions 


286 Fifth Avenue 
Newsvorka LP aiNi Ye 


By Appointment 
Bryant 9-6552 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. PL. 7-8590. <A_ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASEWORKER, graduate of an accredited 
school of social work, psychiatric field work 
preferred. New agency with good standards. 
Salary range $3,000 to $3,600. Family Service 
Agency of Greater Bakersfield, 2504 M Street, 
Bakersfield, California. 


CASEWORKER for small rapidly expanding 
agency. Excellent personnel practices, Partici- 
pant in Health and Welfare iRetirement Plan. 
Opportunity to participate in community work 
if desired. Salary depends on education and 
experience. Write to: Family Counseling Serv- 
ice, 415 Post Building, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


SUPERINTENDENT newly constructed cot- 
tage type (3) child care institution for de- 
pendent, neglected children. Minimum three 
years experience as head or assistant in 
similar institution with responsibility for man- 
agement and supervision of house mothers de- 
sired. Age limit 55, unmarried lady desirable. 
Salary $250.00 monthly with maintenance. 
Fulton County Department of Public Wel- 
fare, 160 Pryor Street, S. W., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


CASEWORKER—professionally trained. Family 
casework experience highly desirable. Oppor- 
tunity for increasing responsibilities and di- 
versified experience as abilities indicate readi- 
ness. Psychiatric consultation available for 
disturbed children. Agency is F.S.A.A. mem- 
ber, offers National [Retirement plan and good 
personnel practices. Salary range $2400-$3300, 
depending upon qualifications. Write Family 
Service, 313 Citizens Bldg., Decatur, Illinois. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL CONSULTANT, graduate 
of a recognized School cf Social Work wanted 
for Division of Tuberculosis Control under 
full-time medical supervision. County health 
unit containing 60 full-time positions. Other 
excellent official and voluntary health and wel- 
fare resources in the County. The area both 
rural and urban adjacent to the District of 
Columbia has a population of 135,000, Salary 
$3600. Apply Montgomery County Health De- 
partment, Rockville, Maryland. 
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Town Meeting 
(Continued from page 298) 


indicated by Mrs. Rich might coordi- 
nate the activities according to local 
needs but in keeping with the policy 
of the central agency .. . Why should 
we all be organized only during a war 
and shed all sense of responsibility 
during peace ?”’—Fess. 

“Many of us had hopes that the in- 
terest, philosophy and service of the or- 
ganization set up under OCD would 
continue. It seems paradoxical that we 
would realize the practical value of 
the social services rendered by commu- 


nities to those in the armed forces and | 


the industrial army and in maintaining 
the morale of citizens generally during 
wartime, and yet after the war is over 


forget that the war was fought for | 


better living .. . It would seem, if we 
were united for a common purpose, 
that this common goal should have 
been encouraged to continue as was 
not done between World War II and 
the present.” —Richardson. 

In connection with the comments 
about the need for continuing federal 
service, mention should be made of the 


effort in which Wilmer Shields Rich 


and your editor participated. During > 


the latter months of OCD a plan was 
developed showing how to provide ad- 
vice and services to states and commu- 
nities on the one hand, and on the 


other, through a liaison service, to se- | 


cure the cooperation and community 
understanding of the various federal 
agencies which are responsible for the 
technical or substantive content of 
various programs. This was substan- 
tially the plan of operation of the 


Civilian War Service Branch of OCD | 


during its last two years. 

Arguments for a similar plan had 
been written at the end of World War 
I by Newton D. Baker. In addition to 
being Secretary of War, Mr. Baker 
served as chairman of the Council of 
National Defense. In his plea for con- 
tinued federal service, he characterized 
“the community organization developed 
through local councils as the most con- 
structive development of the war 
period.” Local councils had, at that 
time, been concerned almost exclusively 


with activities known in World War | 


II as civilian war services. 


The 1944 proposal quoted Secretary | 


Baker and provided new evidence of 
constructive possibilities. With due re- 


(Continued on page 320) 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASEWORKER: With professional 


munity Southern Tier New York. Challeng- 
ing opportunity. Salary $2400; retirement 
plan. Write Family and Children’s Society of 
Greater Endicott, P. O. Box 178, Endicott, 
New York. 


CASEWORKER II for family casework agency 
in 


M.S.'W. plus at least two years’ experience in 
accredited casework agency. Salary range 
$2700-$3640. Family Service, 144 Barr Street, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


a 


WANTED: Caseworkers for private agency pro- 
viding institutional care for young children 
and delinquent, adolescent girls, and foster 
home and adoption services. Graduate train- 
ing and experience in child or family welfare 
work desired. Good salary according to quali- 
fications. Excellent opportunity for qualified 
persons to participate in planning and devel- 
oping constructive casework program. Ad- 
dress: Albertina Kerr Homes, 506 Panama 
Building, Portland 4, Oregon. 


CASEWORKER with graduate training, experi- 
ence in family or children’s work for a small 
multiple functioning Jewish agency. Challeng- 
ing opportunity. Salary according to qualifica- 
tions. Write Jewish Social Service Bureau, 
45 Church St., Paterson, N. J 


CASEWORKER, graduate of accredited school 
of social work, family or psychiatric field 
work preferred. Experience desired, but not 
essential. Salary commensurate with training 
and experience. Dade County Chapter, Ameri- 
can ‘Red Cross, 507 N. E. Ist Avenue, Miami, 
Florida. 


SUPERVISOR with psychiatric background to 
carry some cases aaa. supervise two workers in 
agency with cottage type institution caring 
for emotionally disturbed children. PSYCHI- 
ATRIC CASEWORKER also needed. Op- 
portunities for direct work with children under 
consultation with psychiatrist. Write The 
Children’s Center, 1400 Whitney Avenue, New 
Haven 14, Conn. 


CASE WORKER—Young woman, professionally 
qualified, for limited case load in a children’s 
agency with a progressive program. Write 
Executive Secretary, Juvenile Protective As- 
sociation, 301 West Park Avenue, Aurora, 
Illinois. 


WANTED: CASE WORKER. Woman, age 
25-40, Member of Luthern Church, college 
graduate. Professionally trained, with at least 
two years of experience in private or public 
welfare agency. Interested in developing Serv- 
ices for Aged; case work, recreational, and 
Foster Home Program. A fine opportunity for 
a person interested in doing a pioneer work. 
$2800. United Lutheran Social Mission So- 
ciety of Illinois, 2112 LeMoyne Street, Chi- 
cago 22, Illinois. 


CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC WORKERS. 
Chief Psychiatric Social Worker and two 
psychiatric workers for New Clinic in sub- 
urban community, short commuting distance 
New York City. Salaries $3200 to $5000 de- 
pending on training and experience. Clinic 
opens late fall or January, 1949. 8813 Survey. 


TRAINED CASEWORKERS WANTED. Ex- 
perience in Family Service or Child Place- 
ment preferred. Fine opportunity to share in 
aligns ies, Program of private, non-sectarian 
agency. amily and Children’s Society, 204 
W. Lanvale Street, Baltimore 17, Md. 


ni 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK SUPER- 
VISOR. Milwaukee County Civil Service 
Commission, Room 206, Courthouse, Mil- 
wuakee 3, Wisconsin. Continuous Original 
Entrance Examination. Supervision of case 
work in an accredited hospital for mental and 
nervous diseases, 


$313.02 to $363.02 per month. Annuity and 
retirement system. Completion of post-graduate 
course in accredited school of psychiatric 
social work with a degree or diploma. Not 
less than three years’ paid experience. 
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training 
for small agency in progressive college com- — 


Kentucky’s beautiful Blue Grass region. 
Some one with the pioneer spirit is needed. 


WORKERS WANTED 


TAKE WORKER—By private agency offer- 
ing placement and case work services to chil- 
dren. Handle intake and carry short time, 
intensive cases of children in own homes. 
Graduate, experience in Children’s field prefer- 
able. Salary $3,000. Children’s Service League, 
fi South Grand Avenue, East, Springfield, 
Tllinois. 


ANTED: Professionally trained caseworker 
in small Jewish institution in New York 
providing temporary care for pre-school chil- 
dren. Short time contacts. Position offers 
varied experience and opportunity for de- 
velopment. Excellent supervision. Good salary 
commensurate with experience. 8832 Survey. 


WANTED: Case Work Director for small Lu- 
_theran poet near Boston, serving New Eng- 
land. _ Must be professionally trained, inter- 
ested in direct case work with dependent and 
neglected children in a small institution, Plan 
and develop program for foster home care, 
adoptions, an .work with UM’s. Lutheran; 
experience required. Room and board at insti- 
tution plus good salary. Write, Morton V. 
Bjorkquist, ecutive Director, Lutheran So- 
cial Service, Inc., Avon, Mass. 


SENIOR CASE WORKERS with graduate 

_ training and experience for adoption program, 
foster home supervision, and home finding in 
Private, state-wide child placing agency. Iowa 
Children’s Home Society, 209 Davidson Build- 
ing, Des Moines 9, Iowa. : 


CASE WORKER for non-sectarian child placing 
agency. Opportunity for direct work with 
children. MSS degree required. Experience 
in family or children’s field preferred. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Write Chil- 
dren’s Aid Association, Inc., 41 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston 8 


SOCIAL WORKER to take charge of birth 
control project. Must be mature, experienced 
in rural work, have initiative and diplomatic 
ability, a thorough knowledge of Spanish and 
be willing to live in Puerto Rico for two years. 
Attractive salary. 8829 Survey. 


SOCIAL CASE WORKER to have complete 

_ charge small private agency; diversified case 
load, group work. Qualifications: experience 
with degree preferred. Furnished apartment 
and car provided. Reply to: Community Serv- 
ice Society, Box 23, Bound Brook, N. J. 


PROGRAM SUPERVISOR needed. Prefer 
single man and Churchman. St. Francis Boys’ 
Home (Episcopal), Ellsworth, Kansas. 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Medical social worker to di- 
rect department, large teaching hospital; will 
be given responsibility of organizing depart- 
ment, selecting staff of ten medical _ social 
workers and, also, clerical staff; duties include 
administration of department, teaching medical 
students and working closely with university 
school of social workers; department serves 
new psychosomatic clinic; challenging oppor- 
tunity ¢ $4200. (b) Psychiatric social worker; 
child guidance clinic; independent agency; 
duties administrative; residential town of 
50,000; East. (c) Director of social service 
department; one of the leading hospitals in 
the vicinity of New York City; department 
includes two case workers, secretary; primary 
duties involve outpatient department averag- 
ing more than 30,000 visits annually. SG9-3, 
Medical Bureau (Burneice Larson, Director) 
Palmolive Building, Chicago 11. 
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PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER to act as 
executive secretary and do case work in the 
Duluth Mental Hygiene Clinic, 701 Medical 
Arts Building, Duluth, Minnesota. 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASEWORKERS for national agency with 
multiple service program for’ adjustment of 
Jewish immigrants and displaced persons in 
the United States; M.S. degree required ; 
salary range $2950-$4175; appointment within 
range, depending on experience. Promotion op- 
portunities. Knowledge of Yiddish or German 
desirable. Write or telephone United Service 
for New Americans, Inc., 15 Park Row, New 
Works 77 aN. Y. CO) 97-9700 


———$———————— 


SAN _ FRANCISCO CATHOLIC SOCIAL 
SERVICE HAS OPENINGS FOR PRO- 
FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED FAMILY 


wey CHILD WELFARE CASE WORK- 


GRAD Br To sieow Ass. wihomeeeeene $2664-$3708 
GRAD Br cae ig eee $2976-$3708 
GRADES LED. Satis > heen $3516-$4392 
CHILD WELFARE SUPER- 
WES OR ag. fits Ay. wc ae Se $3516-$4392 
APPLY TO GENERAL DIRECTOR, 995 


MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, 
CALIFORNIA. 
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OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Chief psychiatric social worker ; 
new preventive and curative center; approxi- 
mately 500 patients;) Master’s degree, mini- 
mum _ five years’ experience required; $4000- 
$4800 including living quarters; East. (b) 
Medical social worker to direct department 
large teaching hospital; duties involve work- 
ing principally with medical staff of women’s 
auxiliary; Middle West. (c) Medical social 
service worker; large municipal hospital; re- 
habilitation program; should be qualified to 
assume full responsibility for administration 
of medical social service department; $4000- 
$5000. (d) Medical social worker; out-patient 
clinic of university medical center. Middle 
West. SG9-2 Medical Bureau (Burneice 
7 hla Director) Palmolive Building, Chicago, 


TRAINING SUPERVISOR of untrained work- 
ers. Salary commensurate with education and 
experience. Also, openings for Senior Adop- 
tion Worker and Caseworkers. Write DePel- 
chin Faith Home and Children’s Bureau, 100 
Sandman, Houston 7, Texas. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE 
VISOR. Milwaukee County Civil 
Commission, Room 206, 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 
Entrance Examination. 
work in a sanatorium. 


SUPER- 
Service 
Courthouse, Mil- 
Continuous Original 
Supervision of case 


$313.02 to $363.02 per month. Annuity and 
retirement system. Completion of post-graduate 
course in accredited school of medical social 
work with a degree or diploma. Not less than 
three years’ paid experience. 


DISTRICT AGENT for child protective agency. 
Must be graduate of school of social work 
with case work experience. Salary $3,000 to 
$3,500. Position offers experience in case 
work, administration, public relations and 
community organization. Supervisory opening, 
also. Write Mass. S.P.C.C., 43 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston 8, Mass. 


GIRL SCOUT EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR for 
Council of 1400 Scouts, Apply Mrs. Seth 
Wolff, 2273 Cordova Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 


GROUP WORKER: Man or woman for Branch 
Executive in a Community House to develop 
and organize program. Group work graduate 
preferred. Will consider other qualified per- 
sons. ‘Write: Southwest Social Centre, 1905 
West Morris Street, Indianapolis 21, Indiana. 


POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
DISTRICT WORKER 
Salary Range: $322.00-$352.00 per month. Appointments at the minimum. 


Minimum Qualifications: College 4 years, graduate 


study 1 year at recognized school of social work 


which must have included courses in child welfare and public welfare administration and supervised 


field work in child and family welfare. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED WOMAN—M.S.W. seeks con- 
nections with small Children’s Home as Direc- 
tor. Required information and references ex- 
changed. Free in September. 8805 Survey. 


RECREATIONAL TEACHER, crafts, sports, 
dramatics, housefather, experienced counsellor. 
Available September. Mature, references. 
8785 Survey. 


MATURE man, executive, administrative, pro- 
gram, counseling experience in boys’ work, 
available October to April 1 each year. Un- 
usual training and abilities in work. College 
graduate. Head own organization remainder 
of year. 8830 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED WOMAN seeks connections 
as Director of Women’s Residence. Refer- 
ence exchanges and required information. 8804 
Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER, woman, excellent back- 
round and training, wishes position New 
ork area, with or without travel. Experi- 
ence in both local and national agencies has 
included counseling, personnel community 
studies, community organization. 8826 Survey. 


WOMAN capable to assume full direction of - 
Day Nursery or Children’s Home. Accus- 
tomed to meet the public. 8806 Survey. 


ed hospital in Massachusetts would like posi- 
tion, preferably in small hospital in New Eng- 
land, 8825 Survey. 


calculator for tabulations, records, 
Decimal and Vector Slide Rule. Prefer posi- 
tion in rural district or small town. Protestant, 
white, age 57. 8828 Survey. 


SUPERVISOR of boys desires position. Chris- 
tian. Prefers institutional work. Will go any- 
where. Available now. Best of references. 
'8827 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE or Administrative position de- 
sired by male, M.S.W. with experience as case 
work supervisor in multiple function agency, 
groupwork, institutional work, and community 
organization. New England area preferred. 
Available January 1949. 8815 Survey. 


GROUP WORKER, male, graduate social work 
degree. Administrative, supervisory, and exec- 
utive experience. Special interests: inter-racial 
and neighborhood organization work. 8821 
Survey. 


EXECUTIVE in Jewish group work, twenty 
years’ experience, desires similar position with 
Synagogue Center. 8819 Survey. 


RESEARCH OR ADMINISTRATIVE AS- 
SISTANT social welfare field. M.A. Oxford. 
Experience as case work and community wel- 
fare consultant in New York State, and in 
compilation, editing, abstracting research ma- 
terial and preparing extensive bibliographies. 
8831 Survey. 


Experience: 3 years in the past 6 years of social work, 1 of. which must have been in child welfare, 
1 year in public assistance and 1 year in supervisory capacity. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER 


1 Range: $294.00-$324.00 per month. Appointments at the minimum. | i 
.. 7 a Laks College 4 years, graduate study 1 year at recognized school of social work 
which must have included courses in child welfare and public welfare administration and supervisory 


jee hild and family welfare. : : ‘ 
nals iY eae in the past 5 years of social work in child welfare. | 


For application blanks and information write via air mail, supplying minimum qualifications to 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
Box 2781 Juneau, Alaska 


ee  _ 
(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY MIDMONTHLY) 
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Display . oy 35c¢ per line 
Non-display , . + + «+ 8c per word 
Minimum Charge $1.50 per insertion 
Discounts . . 10% on six insertions 
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Vital and 
authoritative— 


PUBLIC 
HEALTH 
NURSING 


Magazine 


No matter what your job in the social wel- 
fare field, you'll find articles to stimulate 
and interest you in PUBLIC HEALTH NURS- 
ING magazine. 


Communicable diseases, health education, 
mental hygiene, nutrition, school nursing, 
community organization—these are only a 
few of the topics covered throughout the 
year. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING helps give you 
a clear picture of the important interrela- 
tionship of this field and your own. Sub- 
scribe now—in time for the next vital issue. 


One year 
$4.00 


Two years 


$6.50 


Special yearly rate to 
NOPHN members $3.00 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 
PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 


JOURNAL OF PSYCHIATRIC 


SOCIAL WORK 
SUMMER 1948 


Papers presented at the National 
Conference of Social Work, 
April, 1948: 


Recent DEVELOPMENTS IN TREATMENT IN 
MentaL Hospitars, sy EtTHet BELL- 
SMITH, 


THe Rote or THE Social WorKER IN 
RELATION TO THERAPY IN A STATE 
MenTaL Hospirat, sy Marian Munro. 


Casework Process In a Curip GuIDANCE 
CENTER IN A Psycurarric SETTING, BY 
Lorna SYLVESTER. 


A Way To Better Pvustic RELATIONS, 
BY ALBERT DeEuTscnH. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One Year—$3 Two Years—$5 


JOB INFORMATION SERVICE 


a bulletin listing nationally available Psy- 
chiatric Social Work jobs—distributed to 
Association members, 25¢ an issue to others 


1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19 


a ad 


Town Meeting 


(Continued from page 318) 


gard for the niceties of the Hatch Act, 
which bars federal employes from legis- 
lative activity in their area of com- 
petence, some national interest was 
aroused. 

After study, however, the Bureau of 
the Budget concluded that the liaison 
service, while valuable and sound, de- 
pended for its success on field service in 
community organization. Community 
organization, by the tenets of public 
administration is not properly a federal 
service. Ergo, the plan was out and 
each federal agency should do its 
own organizing in communities. 

The following doggerel, read at 
the termination party of the Civilian 
War Services staff four years ago, 
gives a concise history of the proposal. 
As Donne Byrne would have said, it 
gives you a cauld grue to realize how 
the whimsey of the last two lines has 
curdled in the intervening period. 


eh / ere 


Dirge 


A plan to help the nation 
To achieve coordination 
And to make for integration 


Was drawn up in OCD. 


Federal-State Cooperation * 
Gave the plan wide circulation, 
Sending it for approbation 

To the Bureau of the B. 


After some consideration 
With a definite coloration 
Of public administration 
Came the answer “no sirree!” 


With a proper combination 
Of brass and trepidation 
Not accepting this frustration 


TD went to Franklin D. 


At first there was elation 
But the final consummation 
Was simply termination 
Of our gang in OCD. 


It’s a sorry situation, 
But by way of consolation 
Community organization 


May come out of World War III. 


* The Division of Federal-State Cooperation was 
the final and inappropriate name of the CWS 
Branch of OCD. 


Directory of Social 


Organizations (cont.) 


Religious Organizations 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home muis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowery, Mark 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: Western, 
Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Mid-Western, 
The Rev. Ellis Marshburn, 203 North Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


SE 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSCOCIATION, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An_ inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City; 1201 local Asso- 
ciations federated for Christian leadership 
and citizenship training among young men 
and boys. 


If you are concerned with 
helping individuals and their 
families, you belong among 


the readers of the 


JOURNAL OF 
SOCIAL CASEWORK 


"Helping People—The Growth 


of a Profession," by Gordon 
Hamilton, the lead article in 
the October, 1948, issue, is a 


scholarly statement of social 
work's democratic philosophy 
and premises. 

Other papers discuss group 


therapy, integration of home 
economics in casework, treat- 
ment of two patients with pun- 
ishing superegos, and adjust- 
ment of Jewish displaced per- 
sons. 


The JOURNAL now carries a 
listing of personnel vacancies. 


One year — $3.50 


Two years — $6.50 


122 East 22 Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 

PLED CHI eal AND B ADULTS: INC, 
11 South Hassall Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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DON'T READ THIS IF YOURE A PENGUIN! 


: : J blems 
Because Penguins don’t care how the new Congress handles the unsolved HUMAN pro 
sidestepped and “kicked around” during the election campaigns . . 


WORLD PEACE 
LABOR AND INDUSTRY 
PRICE CONTROLS 
CIVIL RIGHTS 
WELFARE 
RACE RELATIONS 
CONSERVATION 
FOREIGN RELIEF 
Well, maybe it’s wonderful being a penguin and not bothering about such things but since 


those of us who are human beings are going to be increasingly affected by legislation in every 
one of those areas, it is essential that we get at the facts underlying future action, 


The SURVEY GRAPHIC, starting with December, will concentrate on these very problems, 


bringing you important, accurate information on which to base intelligent opinions. Articles 
in SURVEY GRAPHIC are written by such outstanding people as— 


Beulah Amidon * Sir Norman Angell * Ellis G. Arnall « Adolf A. Berle * George Britt * 
Joseph P, Chamberlain * Edwin R. Embree * Dorothy Canfield Fisher * Lester B. Granger 
* Samuel Guy Inman * Eduard C. Lindeman * Dr. Karl Menninger * Henry A. Murray * 
Alonzo F, Myers * Richard L. Neuberger * Sir John Boyd Orr * Dr. J. R. Rees * Victor 
Reisel * Julius Schreiber * Dr. George S. Stevenson and many others of equally high caliber. 


SO-O 


If you are not a penguin and do not now subscribe to SURVEY GRAPHIC, this is the time 
to start. And, 
IF YOU HAVE FRIENDS WHO AREN’T PENGUINS 


Give them SURVEY GRAPHIC as a Christmas present. We will announce your gift to your 
friends (who aren’t penguins) on a special, gay Christmas card. 


Remember—SURVEY GRAPHIC is for people—not penguins, You may have 


One annual subscription for $4 
Two subscriptions for $6 
Each additional subscription $3 


You may include your own subscription in these. (Canadian and Foreign postage are 50c extra) 


Order your SURVEY GRAPHIC subscriptions now. 


It's a time-saving way to give a welcome 
Christmas gift that earns gratitude all year through. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 112 East 19 Street» New York 3, N.Y. 


